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Green’s Fruit Grower 


y Planted Trees 
Make Best Growth 


“The roots of early planted trees throw out their 
feemive Severe Gq be open. Such evapo spam 0 
growt y get a stronger 
the soil, and are better able to endure the hot, 
dry summers.” 2 1 4,.. A296 iitiwulstte: 
Right now is the best time to work out your 
tree-planting plans. 


Write for the William P. Stark 120-page cata- 
log and make up vour list while all your needs are 
still fresh in your mind. Whether you plant in the 
fall or the spring it will pay you to get started early. 
By placing your order now you secure choicest se- 
lections and avoid the mid-season rush. You are 
not apt to overlook anything, as you may in the 
hurry of filling out your pon later on. Reserve 
your trees now and we will ship whenever you want 
them. 
return mail if you write today. 
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Note the abundant roots, 
heavy spreading, well- 
nohed; thestraight shape- 

y trunks with strong mature 
i the entire length. The 


Our complete, illustrated catalog sent by perfect orchard ese i eh 
rtest possible time. Our 
Genslly well developed.” 





Grown Exclusively by Wm. P. Stark 

You can obtain genuine J. H. Hale 
peach trees, propagated from buds 
cut from Mr. Hale's bearing orchards 
only from William P. Stark Nurseries, 
Stark City, Missouri. 














“*Could ask for né 
better apple than 
Delicious.’’ 


—Luther Burbank 


“Delicious brings $1 
to $2 per box more 
than Jonathan and 
varicties.”” 
—L. G. Kunze, 
Chicago’s Leading 
Fancy Grocer 





Genuine Delicious at Growers’ Prices 


J: H. Hale Peach—$1420 From 1 Acre 


This amazing peach has created a furore among 
peach growers everywhere. For two seasons we haven’t 
been able to grow enough trees to stipply the demand. 


The J. H. Hale is larger, higher colored, firmer, 
better flavored and brings from 50% to 75% more on 
the market than Elberta. Shrewd peach growers are 
planting J. H. Hale by the thousands. Don’t miss this 


Season after season, in the great apple markets 
of the country, Delicious always brings top 
prices. It is the most profitable apple, for small 
orchards or large. 

Delicious is remarkably hardy and a prolific 
bearer; it succeeds in every apple clime and soil. 

We can furnish you with genuine Delicious 








William P. Stark, 
America’s Foremost 


A Fruit Grower 
of 35 Years’ 
Experience 


No Agents— Save 14 


In dealing. with us you buy direct from the 
Nursery and get lowest nursery prices. Save 
all agents’, salesmen’s, plate-book men’s com- 
missions and expenses. One price to all. 


Our catalog is our only representative. 
Write for it and be your own salesman. See 
what asubstantial saving you make. You will 
find prices in plain figures—lower than you 
expected. 


Fruits of Proved Value 


Whatever you need, you will find in our 
carefully selected assortment. Apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry, quince, apricot, grape, 
currant, blackberry, raspberry, gooseberry, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals, strawberries. 
Healthy, sturdy trees and plants free from 

















great profit-producer. Get your reservation in NOW! 


Size: % to % larger than Shipping: Firmness per- 
Elberta, More uniform. mits shipping, almost like 


apple trees with the true William P. Stark qual- 
ity at prices that you are accustomed to paying 
for inferior varieties. In writing be sure to 


les. psn’t ** h 
Color: Golden yellow, car- down” in basket. A long address your letter to Stark City, Mo. 
mine blush, splashed with keeper. x * 
red. Canning: Round, globular Other Profitable Apples: We list only the 


shape. Doesn't “rag.” cream of varieties that are tested, dependable 
Brilliant, clear syrup and : 


45 
ee oe holds shape in the can. profitable. Stayman Winesap, McIntosh, Black 
with hardly a trace of fuss. Hardiness: Exceptionally Ben, Grimes Golden, King David, Baldwin, 
Flavor: Luscious, “peachy” cs ieear memaene Wealthy, Jonathan, Yellow Transparent, Duchess, 
F Banana, etc. Catalog gives full list and descriptions. 


Flesh: Solid and meaty as 
a cling, yet perfect free- 


st 
flavor. Surpasses: Elberta. than Elberta. 





insects or disease. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 















Our 120-Page Book Mailed Free! Write! 





Fill Out and Mail Coupon 


Double Gienntes Protects You 


William P. Stark trees are doubly guaran- 
teed to be true to name, by a guarantee you 
can relyon. They are grown, dug, packed and 
shipped by experts. They reach you with 
their original vigor and strength. It pays to 
buy from the William P. Stark Nurseries. 











A nursery catalog that’s different. Everything conveniently arranged. Describes each vari- 
ety in an understandable way, telling where each variety succeeds best, season of ripening, 
time or bearing, etc. Prices in plain, bold figures under each variety. L.H. Bailey, 20 
years Dean of Agricultural College, Cornell University, says: ‘‘It is best, when it can be 
done, to order trees late in summer or early in fall, if one expects to plant an orchard.’’ 
Our catalog will help you. Write for it. 


William P. Stark Nurseries 
Stark City, Mo. 
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WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 34 = Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail me your 120-page catalog. I am interested in 
J. H. Hale Peach [7] Delicious Apple 











Apples Plums Roses 
Peaches Cherries Ornametals 
Pears | Bush Fruits Strawberries 
Approximate Number of Trees Desired. 
Name 
Address _ | 
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Green's Fruit Grower 
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The New Green’s Fruit Grower 


The readers of Green's Fruit Grower will welcome the 
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days some of the apples were made into 
ker, but most of them were put in the 
cellar and were eaten by the family, 
friends, and grandchildren on winter 
evenings and holidays. Nobody seemed 
to think of making any money from 
fruit growing. 
Mr. Green's Foresight 


Mr. Green’s forethought or foresight 
revealed to him some of the possibilities 
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of fruit growing, and he began to write Ne **Erosion of Soil*’ ~ - ~ ~ C. A. Green 
about it. Finally he started a little 
aper which is now “Green’s Fruit & **Horticultural Education” - Prof. H. E. Van Deman 







rower,” and is the oldest fruit journal 
in the world with its 150,000 regular 
readers. . 


Thirty-fifth Birthday 


The next January number will mark 
the thirty-fifth birthday of “Green’s 
Fruit Grower.’? The new press on which 
it is being printed will enable us to 
print it in two colors a part or all of the 
time and prints it faster than the old- 
style press. The improved methods of 
mailing with the better  wlggicon. press 
will enable us to get the paper into 
the homes of our readers very much 
"ore promptly than ever before. 


About Subscribers 


By the way, the office boy has noticed 
that some of our subscribers are rather 
slow in renewtng their subscriptions, 
and he has to fold a great many letters 
and circulars calling the subscribers’ 
attention to the fact that their sub- 
scriptions are payable. 


Postage Stamps 


And, Oh, my! How many postage 
stamps he has to lick to send these 
notices out. The office boy, perhaps, 
more than any one else, is glad to see 
that the date of when the subscription 
is received and the .date when it is 

ayable and should be renewed, are now 

ing printed on the wrapper so that 
our subscribers may know just when to 
renew their subscriptions. 

Some time ago we took the names of those who had 
not paid their subscriptions for some time, off our list 
of subscribers, and a great many of them wrote and 
asked us why we stopped sending them “‘Green’s Fruit 
Grower.”? Then, of course, I had to lick a lot of postage 
stamps to put on the letters telling them that it was 
simply because they had not renewed their subscrip- 
ion, : 
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The Busy Season 


If our subscribers could only see how oe the clerks 
sre in the winter months, renewing subscriptions, 
changing addresses and later on correcting errors made 
both by our subscribers not signing their names dis- 
tinctly and giving their correct address, they would 
tealize the advantage of sending in their subscriptions 
mid in the fall. ‘Of course, a good many of our sub- 
scribers do this, and the result is the mistakes are not 
made by over-tired clerks in a rush to get a lot of work 
done in a short time. 


Renew Now 
The office boy would like very much to have all of 


our subscribers renew their subscriptions for 1915 now. 
e has heard that on account of the increased cost of 


; per and labor that perhaps the price “of ‘‘Green’s 


tuit Grower’? might be advanced, but if the subscrib- 
ets would send their subscriptions in they would get 


“System in Barreling Afples"’ - - 
**‘Hints for the Whole Family’’ - - 
**Storing Apples”’ - - = me 
**Do Lightning Rods Give Protection?"’ ~ 
‘Conquest of the Tropics** - - 
*‘Advantages of Fall Plowing’’ - ze 
**October with the Fruit’’ - - 2 
‘New York State Road Construction” 
**Twentieth Century Marketing" - 

**‘Notes From Green's Fruit Farm"’ - - 
*‘Our California Letter** - ~- - 
**The Ideal Homemaker" 
**The New Doctor"” - - ~ < 
‘‘When the Fruits are Ripe’ - - oe 
**Takes the Backache out of Housework" - 


**Fruit Report from Delaware" - =a 


By the Office boy 
full credit for time ys pad S-- o&. 
aad pate 


Other Improvements (be Made 
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Good Things Coming 


Rome t articles to appear in the Laas bees 
of "son's Fruks Gecoar™ - ay 


Snevenaing sho of Profit, by J. 8. Underwood. 
Males by © He trott,” ‘The Importance of Decincen 
by J. 8. Underwood New Prosperity from a Reclaimed 
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Some Good Things 


In This Issue 
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Orchard, by John E. Taylor. How to Grow Peonies, 
by W. L. Haisley. The Strawberry Bed, by Z. I. Davis. 
Farmers Find Profit in Rhubarb, by Felix J. Koch. 
The Cultivation of the English Walnut, by Hollister 
Sage. Salvation in Small Fruit, by John %. Taylor. 
Pruning for Profit, by Earl William.Gage. The Com- 
mercial- Orchard, by Earl William Gage. Successful 
Experience with Raspberries, by John E. Taylor. The 
Apple as an Article of Diet, by J.S. Underwood. Im- 
portant Work Around the Young Orchard, by M. Cover- 
dill. A Good Profit in Fruit, by F. H. Sweet. 


Will You Get Them? 


You will not if you allow your subscription to run out 
or lapse. The date on which your subscription is pay- 
able will appear on the right-hand side, Teelbeten ine, 
of the address on your paper. 

Better send it in anyway, and you will get full value, 
full measure, shaken down and running over. 

You cannot afford to miss a single number of the 
coming numbers of “‘Green’s Fruit Grower.” 

Comparative Income 

One apple tree gives more profit than an acre of hay. 

Two apple trees give more profit than an acre of corn. 

Three apple trees give more profit than an acre of 
potatoes. 















J.S. Underwood 3 

» Frank I. Hanson 10 
M. Coverdell 
C.A.Green 4 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman 15 
J. S. Underwood 
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Alvah H. Pulver 13 
D. G. Mellor 23 
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as obliged to 
urchase | declared that another 
see me start a cask for vine- 
gar. But this I neglected for several 
years, until finally I purchased an empty 
whisk eask and resolved to start 
right. I sent the cask to the black- 
smith shop and had the regular iron 
hoops taken off and new ones made 
from old buggy tires, put on. It costs 
a little more at. first, but you need 
never fear the hoops rusting out and 
the result being a loss of the vinegar. 

This barrel I filled with cider made 
from cull apples, ripe and unripe and 
of all sorts of varieties. It was at once 
moved into the cellar and placed close 
up to the furnace and under the smoke 

ipe, so that it had plenty of heat. 

his was in November, when the 
furnace was running, and the apple 
season about over, and cull apples 
cheap. Fermentation at once set in, 
and in order to keep the barrel perfectly 
full and afford an opportunity for the 
dregs and particles of pomace to work 
out, I po in eno rain water to 
keep* the fermentation throwing the 
settlings out at the open bung. The 
temperature being high, the fermenta- 
tion proceeded very rapidly, and soon 
the vinegar was “hard.”’ At this time 
I sec a gallon of good vinegar from 
aman who made his own, and told 
him to allow some of the ‘‘mother’’ to 
get in with the vinegar he let me have. 

put this gallon in my barrel and 
before spring we were using it for 
vinegar. It had acquired sufficient 
strength to answer the purpose, and in 
a short time was as strong as any one 
need to use. By the time it was a year 
old, we were reducing it one-quarter 
with water for table use. Never since 
then have I been without the best of 
vinegar. 

No one need hesitate to make his own 
vinegar because of lack of experience. 
It is simply a matter of allowing nature 
to do the work. It is not nec to 
have a furnace to make vinegar rapidly. 
One of the best places I ever knew was a barrel that was 
set in the attic nearthechimney. Of course vinegar will 
make in almost any temperature if given time enough, 
and more families probably make it in an ordinary cellar 
with no heat than any other. Many people cork their 
barrel as soon as is has reached the proper strength, 
but I have always left mine open, with only a thin cloth 
over the bung. It is not necessary that a person have 
‘‘mother” or a “starter”? for making good vinegar, 
although this will greatly hasten the process. Every 
one should at least make sufficient vinegar for family , 
use and not buy the commercial product. 


0—0—0 


For the Sins of One 

A “Weary Willie’ of the genus hobo lay down to 
enjoy a noonday siesta under an apple tree beside the 
road. The season was midsummer, the sun was piping 
hot, and the hobo’s nap disposed him to good humor 
with all the world. So it was that on opening his eyes 
he lay for some time observing the flies and the mos- 
quitoes swarming on his paige Ag wr until up buzzed 
a busy mosquito, it lit on Mr. Tramp’s breast, and 
stung him. : : 

Aroused to action by this impertinence, the tramp 
indignantly brushed offthe insects, exclaiming: 

“Just for that, now, every one of you get right off!’’ 
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Fruit Growing Has Increased the Value of Land From $30 an Acre to $1,000 an Acre 









Green’s Fruit Grower 
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Shop around all you like. You know—or ought to know—what that means in agal 
We are sure you'll not find the equal. of this new complete, all-around satisfaction. moved and 
Hupmobile at the price. $ k loosened. 
‘ “f . . e LJ 5. 
An extra long wheelbase—1109 inches. en mated “—n a 6 peptic = ayn Ce Bonne 
Plenty of room for five full-grown passengers. coc ow any, the Hap Ceaier: Will. give 70s Aaa = — 
2 . omplete : ‘ . ; 
Wide seats; soft, deep cushions and upholstery. Read the details of the new car. They’re all im- TT tho @ 
Every comfort you could ask in an automobile. portant, don’t miss one. ght 
. . 7 . e . J > . 100 8 are 
As to service and quality, and economy, it is true to Hupmobile ideals. Then see the car at the nearest dealers; write for literature, ails on tl 
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sere Power Longer Wheelbase, More Room Longer wheelbase Non-skid rear tires 
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mobile design, illuminates license piate and entire width of Larger tires Flush door handles inside 
Sizgle Unit Electrical System road for opneisenaiie distance behind ae oa tires 
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VERY reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who is an experienced grower of ap- 
ples knows that in barreling the fruit 
little things which are of 

efore the fruit is put in the 

parrel the side hoops and one end must be 
nailed. That end is the ‘‘face’”’ end of the package, 
and that head is later to be removed so as to inspect 

It ought to be so prepared that 

the head may be taken out with as little difficulty ag 

possible and yet be made sufficiently secure to carry 

y without the head falling out. 

e 


and display the fruit. 


the contents safel 
Coopers a8 & ru 
place a mark on the 
head that should be- 
removed, but some- 
times they are heed- 
less in this respect 
and it is not so dif- 
ficult to press in @ 
head that is strong 
and with few pieces; 
so if the mark 
head is not the best, 
Itake out the other. 
First, I turn the 
head that is to be 
used as the face end 
and nail it in by 


iners one on either 
side across the end 
of the grain in the 


are used to hold the 
head liner in place. 
One nail on either 
side driven through 
the hoop into the 
side of the head 
makes this end of 
the barrel strong 
enough. When thus 
fastened the head 
liners are easily -re- 
moved and the:head 
loosened. The side 


tight on either side 
to hold them 


at the other end 

are now raised and the head removed, when the 
hoops are again driven down and the points of the 
nails on the inside broken over. 
account neglected, as the nails would, if left sticking 
out, break the skin of some of the fruit and start it to 
spoiling. The barrel is now ready to be filled. 


ace is complete. 
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This last is on no 


Selecting the Facers 


In the selection of “‘facers’’ there are several points 
to be observed. First, I want perfect specimens or as 
perfect as possible, of average size, not the largest and, 
of course, not the smallest. 
colored and uniform in size. Even-sized apples present 
& more attractive appearance than large and small 
ones do together. 

In placing the facers in the barrel the stem end, of 
course, goes next to the head and a row is placed around 
the outside, another inside of this and so on until the 
In bringing a row together I am 
careful when the row does not come out even not to 
put in a large or small apple, but remove three or four 
and put in as many more that are the right size, just a 
little larger or smaller, as may be required, and so keep 
In packing very nice fruit I place an- 
other tier on this first one with the side down showing 


I want them to be well 


Filling the Barrel 


In filling up the barrel as each deposit is made the 
barrel is well shaken. This is very important’ because 
iH the fruit is not well shaken together, no amount 
of pressing will make it as tight as it ought to be. 

y for the head the apples 
so that the head will rest on every apple 
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J. S. UNDERWOOD 


as far as possible. A little practice enables one to do 
this without much trouble, and much depends on it 
in different ways. In the first place the fruit must 
not be filled too high above the chime of the barrel, 
one inch being high enough. Then an even pressure 
is secured and some of the apples are not smashed 





Western New York apple picking and packing scene. 


while others are hardly touched. Then, too, this end 
of the barrel is frequently opened for inspection rather 
than the other, as it is expected that the face end will 


contain the proper grade of fruit, and if there is any’ 


fault in grading it is more likely to appear at the oppo- 
site end of the barrel. If care appears to have been 
exercisea in the finishing of this end the presumption 
is that the we-k of filling and grading has been properly 
and carefully done. 


Putting in the Head 


The head is now placed on the apples and with a screw 
press forced well down before the hoops are raised. 
If the hoops are raised first the staves are forced out 
by the pressure and frequently the hoops are broken 
in drawing them back. The top hoops are next loos- 
ened but not removed from the staves. 

I never force the head clear into the chime with the 
screw, but drive the edge into place as much as pos- 
sible, turning the screw down‘only until the head is 
safely in place. The reason for this is that there is 
only a certain amount of elasticity in the apples, and 
when they are bruised they do not spring back. If 
the head is forced clear to its place with the screw, the 
middle of it is carried lower than the rim and the ap- 
ples are bruised to that extent, while if the rim is drawn 
down with the hatchet the middle of the head is left 
slightly crowning and the apples will remain tight. 


After being barreled a while apples shrink, and if the 
elasticity is all taken out of them with the press they 
soon become loosened and then as the barrels are rolled 
about they bruise each other and increase the loose- 
ness and give the fruit an unattractive appearance 
when the barrel is opened. This end of the barrel is 
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.and the barrel turned down on its side. 

The pressure on the lower layers is not 

so great when the barrel is on its side 

as when on end. [ keep the barreled 

fruit in the shade with boards under- 
neath until removed from the orchard. 

I have said nothing about grading except in the 
selection of ‘“‘facers.’’ Every one knows that the quality 
of poor fruit cannot be improved by mixing it with good 
fruit, but rather the value of the good is impaired 
thereby, and too great care cannot be taken in keeping 

. the two separate. 


——Oo——_ 


World Wide In- 
terest in Fruit 
Growing. I have 
just received a copy 
of a magazine from 
Dunnedin, New 
Zealand, which tells 
of the great interest 
taken in fruit grow- 
ing in that far away 
country. Many 
pages of this,pros- 
perous publication 
are filled with photo- 
graphs of extensive 
orchards of apricots; 
apples, peaches 
pears, grapes and 
other fruits. 

We are told of the 
contrast between 
the past and the 
present in New Zea- 
land. Only a. few 
years ago tracts of 
land absolutely wild 
and _ uncultivated 
now blossom as the 
rose and in the sea- 
son of ripening are 
the scene of marked 
activity by intelli- 
gent fruit growers. 

In fact great inter- 
est is taken in fruit 
growing all over the 
world. In Austra- 
lia, in South America, in Cuba, Porto Rico and other 
islands of the ocean, all through Europe, and even in 
Africa the fruit growing spirit prevails. 

Whereas in former years there was a lack of distri- 
bution and little knowledge of the value of the various 
fruits grown in different parts of the world, today the 
public is being informed of the value of the fruit products 
of the tropics and of the north, and much more success- 
ful distribution is being accomplished. 

It would seem not only possible but likely that the 
time is coming when fruits, instead of being considered 
a luxury, will be the most important food and eagerly 
sought for the tables not only of the wealthy but of the 
poor or — It is not difficult to see that it will not 
long be possible to feed the people of the world on meat. 
We have found that meats and fats are not healthful 
nor desirable and that fruits are not only attractive 
food but are the most wholesome of all food, and in many 
instances the most nourishing.—C. A. Green, 
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The Golder. Sweet Apple.—Edward Seegar, of 
New York state, writes Green’s Fruit Grower as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I notice in ‘Walks and Talks with Readers,’ 
in the August issue of Green’s Fruit Grower, that you 
fear this apple, which you knew so well as a boy on 
the farm, the Golden Sweet, is now extinct, since you 
have not seen samples of it for forty years, ana have not 
seen trees offered in any of the nursery catalogs. I 
have a Golden Sweet apple tree growing on my place. 
It is a very old tree, nearly as tall as a big maple tree 
standing close by it. This old apple tree bears fruit 
every year. The apples are large and well-formed, 
ripening in August. The ple of this town seem to 
be very fond of sweet apples for baking. 
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Buckwheat for Poultry.—Near our office 
where a family strawberry bed was located 
formerly, we have growing a little patch of 
buckwheat, about 50 by 100 feet in size. This buck- 
wheat was sown in July. It came up quickly and in 
a short space of time was in blossom, making an in- 
teresting view from our office windows. We shall let 
the poultry harvest this little patch of buckwheat. 
The grain will ripen gradually and continuousl 
during the late summer days, and the chickens will 
take delight in gathering the grain and fattening 
upon it. 





Erosion of Soil 


As I have recently purchased what may be called a 
hill farm, my attention is called particularly at this 
time to the question of erosion which means the wearing 
away of the soil by rainfalls or streams. 

The amount of erosion going on in this world is some- 
thing astonishing. The Mississippi has. stolen by 
erosion from the different states through which it runs 
enough territory to make of itself a small state. In 
this way the hills 
and mountains are 
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Walks and TalKs With Readers}: 


By Charles A. Green, Editor 


C., 18514 feet; while the famous dome of St. Peter's | 


have as much difficulty in replying as the farmer or 
fruit grower. 

It must be conceded that it ig not easy to distinguish 
between the profitable and the unprofitable crop. 

I often think of the manufacturer who emploved an 
army of men and was doing a large business bu: who did 
not know that his“business was unprofitable and that 
he was poorer at the end of each day than he was at the 
beginning. His awakening came when his capital was 
exhausted and when he could borrow no more money 
at the banks. 

Farms differ greatly in texture and in other respects 
so that the crops grown on neighboring farms may not 
be profitable on your farm In order to reach the 
greatest success you should know which crops are bes’ 
suited to your soil and location. If your crop is bulky 
such as apples or hay, you must not be too far from the 
railroads and must have good roads leading to your 
markets in order to grow the crop profitably. 

I know of a man who tried to make money growing 
strawberry plants. After several years he found that 
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at Rome is 139 feet in diameter. The other dimensiong 


of the Palace of Horticulture are equally imposing, the | 


building covering 223,000 square feet of 





The building was erected at a cost of $341,000. ‘a 
0—0—0 
Do Lightning Rods Give 
Protection? 


When I was a boy on the farm a slick talking, wel] _ 


dressed man drove up to our hitching post with a dandy 
horse and new light carriage. He was the lightnj 
rod man. In a short time he had persuaded my father 
Sore his house and numerous barns with lightning 
rods. , 
Father knew about as much about electricity and 
lightning rods as I know about the condition of th, 
moon’s surface, 
Before the lightning 
rod man had gon. 





constantly being 
leveled. 
Land covered with 


shrubs and trees or 
with sod will not 
wash away with the 
meiting of the snow 
in spring or with 
heavy summer show- 
ers or storms, but 
land that is under 
cultivation, particu- 
larly if the rows run 
up -and down hill, 
will result in an 
alarming loss of the 
fertile soil of the 
hilltop and hillside, 
which is carried 
down into the val- 
ley where it is not 
needed, as the soil 
in the valley is rich 
enough. 

’ How then shall we 
avoid erosion? We 
may do it by making 
the rows of our 
orn, potato or bean 
fields circular, con- 
forming to the cir- 
cular lines of the 
hillsides. If we are 
planting rows of 
grapevines, berry 
plants or orchard 
trees, we may plant 
those on a circle, or 
even a straight line 
if such is better 
conformity to the 
lay of the land, 
simply to have the 
rows run as_ level 


| 
| \ 
Eg? [oa - 


as possible. Never should the rows slope abruptly 
‘towards the valley if roy want to prevent erosion, and 


never should the soil be left long uncovered with some 
growing crop on hillsides or slopes. Even where grain 
is sown on hillsides it is desirable that the drill marks 
should run at right angles to each other, or nearly so. _ 

In foreign countries where labor is cheap and land is 
high in price the hillsides are terraced, that is, the 
ground is leveled for a distance, then there is a steep 
hill rise or step, then another level place called a terrace, 
but this is too expensive where labor is as high priced 
as in the United States. In this country sometimes 
erosion is prevented by leaving strips of sod on the 
sloping ground which accomplish the purpose of terraces 
to 2 moderate extent at least. At Green’s Fruit Farm 
we do not plow the sod of a steep hillside, knowing that 
the water will wash out the soil to a considerable extent. 
We simply plant trees in the sod and give each tree what 
I call a sol mulch, which means spading.-or picking up 
sod each season and inverting the sod over the roots of 
the trees, which mulches the soil, keeps it moist, and the 
rotting of the sod adds fertility. 
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Which Crop Pays the Best 
and Which Pays the 
Least Profit? 


If the farmer or fruit grower can answer the above 
questions he is a remarkable individual. If I were to 
ask 100 farmers to tell me which is the most profitable 
crop they would have difficulty in replying. 

If I should ask the proprietor of the largest grocery, 
dry goods house, or other active business man what 
particular thing yields him the largest profit he would 


- that of the mo: 





he could not compete with others in selling these plants. 
His competitors underbid. him in price. Finally he 
discovered the reasons. He was situated too far north 
and could not dig his plants early enough to meet the 
wants of his patrons. Further than this, he found that 
his soil was too heavy, there was too much clay in it, 
rendering it impossible to dig the plants early in the 
season or after heavy rains, and that a hundred plants 
could be dug more easily on light sandy soil than on his 
heavier soil, therefore he abandoned the growing of 
strawberry plants. 
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The Vast Palace of Horti- 
culture at San Francisco 


Stupendous Glass Dome One of the World’s Archi- 
tectural Marvels 


The photograph on this page of the Palace of Horti- 
culture was taken at a point 125 feet above ground, 
the photographer being stationed on the huge Tower of 
Jewels, which is 435 feet in height. The Horticultural 
Palace is one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
structures upon the grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco. The build- 
ing is 600 feet long and 300 feet wide. The huge dome 
in the center is 186 feet high and 152 feet in diameter. 
The architecture of the dome and minarets resembles 
ue of the Sultan Ahmed I at Constan- 
tinople, while the details of the facades, spires and 
other decorations suggest the Eighteenth Century 
French Renaissance. 

An idea of the magnitude of this dome may be had 
when it is compared with some of the most famous 
domes now in existence. The diameter of the Pantheon 





versed long with my 
father a f 


with lightning rods 
drawn by two prare. 
ing steeds droveinto 
the lane leading to 
my father’s barns, 
In a few moments 


work putting up 
lightning rods. As 
I remember, not 
more than half a 
day was coouna in 
putting up lightni 

rods on the hole 
“end four barns, 
tome of these barng 
had three or four 


terminating in one 


Tne work was done 
far too hastily to 
be permanent. 

ile my father’s 
or s Mie not 
struck by lightning, 
I do not think the 
rods which he paid 
for to the extent of 


$200 
slightest use. In 
the first place, the 
terminal of the rod 
should be sunk in 
the earth d 
enough to reach 
permanent mo!s8-_ 
. ture, whereas the 
rods were only inserted about two feet deep instead 
of six feet deep. 

The rods were not firmly attached to the buildings, 
therefore at the end of a few years the rods became un- 
jointed and the highest points leaned over at various 
angles, looking as though the lightning had struck them | 
and had put them out of service. : 

I conclude that much of the work done by traveling 
peddlers of lightning rods amounts to little and perhaps 
may be even dangerous, but I am certain that a lightning 
rod properly put up and properly constructed does give” 
protection. Anything in the way of metal that is sunk’ 
into the ground to permanent moisture, or which # 
sunk deep enough to come in contact with the iron gaa 
or water pipes, is a source of protection from lightning. 
A house covered with a tin roof, which roof is conne¢ 
with @ conductor pipe leading to water works: pipe, | 
such as are in use in nearly all cities, is in a measulé 

rotected from lightning. Additional protection may: 

e given by simply inserting an iron or steel rod 4 oF 
inch in diameter, from the metal roof, or indeed from mt) 
shingle wooden roof, to moist earth or water-works pip? 
in the soil below, for the reason that this iron rod 8# 
good conductor of electricity, whereas the wood is 00; 
nearly so good a conductor. 
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The SKunk as a Pet 


Mr. Giles O. Leach, an Ohio subscriber, kindly sen™ 
me an article on the above subject which I expect _ 
publish. I have discovered that the skunk is n0b# 
timid creature. I once followed a skunk in his wand?) 
ings through the woods. He did not seem to pay, 
attention to my presence, although at times I was Wi 
six feet of him. He continued nosing about, smear 


at Rome is 142 feet; that of the Duomo of | 
Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, 139 feet: | 
the United States Capitol, Washington, p, | 


ne 62,000 feet covered by the Mosque of St. Sophia, | 


; reshly 4 
painted wagon filled : 


the men were at’ 


rods attached, all 
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s thing and the other in search of food. He was 
glarge full grown skunk. After satisfying my curiosity 
[allowed him to pursue the even tenor of his way with- 
‘gut molestation. 

A full grown skunk made his nest under my kitchen 
‘yorch and lived there for several yeasts. + times, 
Pefore we discovered where the skunk had made his nest, 
there was @ strong odor of skunk in the poe in the 
fower beds, and in the hedge at the rear of the dwelling. 

e odor was 80 strong it seemed to come direct from the 
ellar, filling the house, but the scent soon disappeared, 
hich was evidence that the scent came from a longer 
distance than we supposed. Our domestic servant said 

e saw @ fox come into the kitchen porch from the 
hedge. She probably saw this skunk. Finally we 
determined to get rid of this skunk. We tore up the 
flooring of the porch and forced it out into the opening, 
where 1t was shot. 

Our experience is not favorable for making 
skunks and yet I know it is a helpful animal. 
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Iking, many of the white grub, w ich feed upon the 
th a danty i of the strawberry, and is helpful in other ways, 
2 lightning put occasionally it gets into the hennery and creates 
| my father Mm havoc. I never heard until recently that the skunk 
h lightning # was an enemy of rats. 
tricity and Ait aan ea 
tion of the x 
> wef Advantages of Fall 
| had con = ? 
ng ih lowing 
vac aa Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
itning rods | J. S. UNDERWOOD : 
two prare There are many excellent advantages to be derived 
8 drove inte; fall plowing, one of which is that the land, with 
lead from Pp £; 4 te 

eading 1 the possible exception of occasional spots where the 


er’s barns, 
VY moments 
1 were at 






















soil runs together badly, can be gotten in excellent 
condition early in the spring with far less labor than 
would otherwise be the case. Nine years out of ten 


utting \Up 7% the early planted crops produce the most satisfactory 
; rods, ields. When breaking the ground is delayed until 
ee not in the spring, difficulty is sometimes ienced in 
an half preparing a proper seed-bed and one finds that, instead 
> bel tae of being busy fitting his land for planting, he is still 
plowing. 

gm Ae When the soil is turned up and ed to the frosts 
these barns mf o! Winter they penetrate it to a considerable depth. 
ee or four My Ptisisan advantage. It has been found that unplowed 
tached, all Mp Sls are not penetrated more than half as deep by the 
ing int ons frost as are those soils recently lowed. It is desirable 
ch was in. Mt loosen the earth below the depth to which the plow 
the ground, fm 80°: This is ey valuable in clay soils. ith 
k was done ground plowed well before the ground freezes, the soil 
hastily to Will, after freezing weather has arrived, be found frozen 
snent y often to the depth of 20 inches. This means that every 
my father’s! ticle to that depth is moved, to a small extent. 
; y ode nell e expansion of the particles of moisture pushes apart 

lightning, 224 breaks up the most retentive soil. Clay soil that 
Y chink ie has been well-drained is thus made friable to a great 


depth, and when spring comes and the frost goes out of 
the ground the soil will be so loose that air can penetrate 


ich he paid 


















° ivan dg considerable depth and chemical action be prepared 
re of the me’: : 
aid Ih Fall-plowed land will also be found freer of cutworms 
place, the @™ and other insects which are injurious to young and 
of the rod @™ tender plants in the spring. Some of these insects try 
ye sunk in to get below the frost line or at least to a point where 
rth @ freezing and thawing in the early spring are not possible. 
to The plowing of the land in autumn turns up these in- 
nt mois- mm sects,and though they be still covered by the soil, 
hereas the M™@ leaves the ground so loose about them that they freeze, 
eep instead #™ and that several times before spring, and are thus 
® killed. While fall plowing does not, of course, entirely 
e buildings, wipe out the army of cutworms that may be in any 
became Un ground, it greatly lessens their number. 
+ at various Mi ©6In my somewhat extensive experience as a grower 
struck them #% of fruits and vegetables, I have found many reasons fgr 
__ @ fall plowing and always do as much of it as I deem 
ry traveling HM necessary every season, but I do not wish to be under- 
und perha stood as preaching the practice for the hill-side, of 
a lightning @} which much of the soil will wash away. 
d does fab With such crops as onions I have always obtained the 
hat 18 if best results by plowing my land in the fall where the 
or whic soil has been dressed with well-composted stable ma- 
she iron 8 3 nure. Onions ean be grown year after _ on the same 
a ligne land, provided fertility is added in the form of well- 
3 conne’ composted manure which is best applied with a machine 
orks pipe ME that will spread it evenly and capers | pulverize the 
| measilre umps. Litter containing straw should not be used 
ection D8) HE because it will seriously interfere with cultivation and 
rod Yo, @ “2y cause a shortage of moisture in the event of dry 
ed frome Weather in midsummer. A disk harrow run over the 
-works Pit field before the ground is plowed, will work the top- 
ron Tot en dressing into the soil and destroy a crust which often 
wood 18 OF, orms on the surface and, when turned underneath the 
® furrow slice, shuts off the connection of moisture be- 
tween the subsoil and the surface. 
Ureat care should be exercised in plowing land for 
ay root crop, especially onions, because the y‘eld so 
et _ Often depends very largely on a well-prepared seed-bed. 
: i eless plowing may make a difference of $25 to $50 
indly at {0 Per acre in the income. I use a plow witha reversible 
- ‘gm “ldboard and share which makes it possible to plow 
1 - 





- Wpand down one side of the field without making ridges 
| odead furrows. I also use a “‘jointer” on the plow 
‘Which turns all litter into the furrow which is com- 
‘Pietely covered with fresh, upturned earth. Such 
| Plowing has proven satisfactory to me. 
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October with the 
Fruit 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 


eat month for planting fruit trees, 
except peaches and plums. If you are D pone. an apple 
orchard, carefully prepare the groun by plowing. It 
is important to allow plenty of space for fruit trees. 
They will appear so small coming from the nursery 
that the tendency will be to crowd them. Proper dis- 
tances are as follows: Apples, 30 to 40 feet each way; 
pears, 20 to 30 feet each way; dwarf pears, 10 to 15 feet 
each way; plums, 16 to 20 feet each way; peaches, 16 
to 20 feet each way; cherries, 16 to 25 feet each way; 
apricots, 16 to 20 feet each way; nectarines, 16 to 20 
feet each way; quinces 8 to 14 feet each way. You can 
plant about 100 plum, peach or pear trees and 50 apple 
trees to an acre of ground. 


In piss tia trees, the important things to remember 
are these: Dig the holes plenty large, piling the good 
top-soil and the sub-soil of clay and sand in separate 
heaps. Trim off the bruised or broken roots. Pack 
the fine top-soil carefully about the roots with the 
fingers. Cut back the head of the tree to balance up 
the loss in the root system. At first cutting back, a 
shapely fruit often seems to be needless sacrifice, but 
the chance of having the tree live will be doubled if it 
is done. 

Do not plant trees too deep. Two inches lower than 
they grew in the nursery is plenty, and will allow for 
the ground to settle. 

Harvest apples while they are still firm, in order to 
preserve their finest flavor and keeping qualities. It 
is ap economy to store bruised fruit, because it not 
only fails to keep, but will also decay other fruit that is 
put away sound. Apples can be kept much longer if 
wrapped in paper. Especially _— is a brown paper 
wrapping, with wax paper outside. 

In picking apples, sort into barrels or boxes. Con- 
vert the culls into cider. There is always a market 
~ vinegar. ce 

inter 
handled. jes: 

Pick the cranberries, after which flood the bog with 
water a foot deep to prevent the plants from heaving 
to protect them from frost, and to drown ou- bugs and 
insects. 

To grow new plants, make cuttings of grapes, cur- 
rants and gooseberries now. Tie the cuttings into 
bundles and store in boxes of sand in the eellar. 

Do not be in a hurry to cover strawberries. The 
plants will make considerable growth during the warm 
days of October. 

et all small fruits this month, so they will become 
established before cold weather. Set blackberries 
four feet apart in the row, with rows eight feet apart; 
currants and gooseberries four by five feet. Purchase 
strong one-year-old plants and set in fertile soil. Dig 
the holes large, spread out the roots in a natural position 
and set the plants firm in the soil. Wait until spring 
to prune the young plants. 

Continue to cultivate the autumn-set strawberry bed 
by running the cultivator close up to the plants and 
working about each plant with the hoe. 

Make cuttings of grapes, currants and gooseberries 
as soon 4s the leaves fall. Cut the present season’s 
wood into eight-inch lengths, and tie into bundles and 
pack in barrels of sand in the cellar until spring. The 
cuttings may be planted in the fall and mulched, but 
spring planting is preferable, if it is done very early. 

Grapes intended for wine should be left on the vines 
until thoroughly ripened. 

Market strictly fancy apples in bushel boxes. Pack 
each specimen in paper separately, and have the consecu- 
tive layers uniform. 

This is the month to harvest the winter fruits, and, 
in doing so, observe the following rules: Pick only on 
cool, clear days, or in the cool hours of the day. Avoid 
picking when the fruit is wet from rain or dew never 
pick until the fruit has cooled; protect picked fruit from 
the sun; to ripen the fruit uniformly, place in a dark, 
cool place; sort into grades before storing and label 
each plainly; make the culls into cider or feed to the 
stock, don’t market them; haul the fruit from the or- 
chard in a spring wagon, so as not to bruise it; pick in 
padded baskets; suspend the baskets from the limb or 
ladder so that both hands can be used in picking; al- 
ways leave the stems on the fruit; harvest the fruit 
from the outside trees in an orchard first, as it is more 
liable to be blown off; keep the fruit in a compartment 
that will exclude both heat and frost. A concrete 
storage cellar is the ideal place for most things. 


October is the 


‘ 
keep as well as apples if carefully 


Cleaning up and Harvesting 


Burn weeds to destroy the seed pods. 

Give the asparagus a final cultivation, cut and burn 
the tops and top-dress with manure. Give the rhubarb 
a top-dressing of manure. It is a heavy feeder and 
needs plenty of plant food. 

Store cabbage, heads down, in the cellar. 

- Carrots, turnips and beets should be topped and 
stored in sand. 

Store the wry either in trenches or inacellar. The 
trenches should be about ten inches wide, and as deep 
as the celery is tall. The plants will start into growth, 
which blanches the stalks. 

All the garden vegetables but parsnips should be 
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pear and ——e. coc month. The latter shouid 
e left in the ground until spring. - 
Bulbs for early spring bloom should be planted in 
October. Crosuses and hyacinths make a good com- 
bination. Beds should be slightly raised above the 
surrounding level and thoroughly fertilized with well- 
rotted vow manure. Before the ground freezes, cover 
the beds with leaves or coarse manure for winter pro- 
tection. ie : 

After the dahlias, cannas and gladioli are killed by 
the frost, cut off the tops. In a week dig up the bulbs, 
dry in the sun and store in a cool, dark place that the : 
frost doesn’t reach. 

Tie up the tender and half-hardy rose bushes. _ 

If you have a mixed border of annuals and perennials, 
msrk the places where the perennials are planted to 
guide you in spading the bed next spring. | 

Be on a lookout for a killing frost any time after the 
first of October. Many of the tender plants, such as 
coleus, cannas and dahlias, can be preserved for Indian 
summer by giving them a light protection of newspapers 
or cheese-cloth. 
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Railroad Man Dead 
at 94 Years of Age 


He Was Three Months Crossing the 
Atlantic in Early Days 


My friend, the late William Perry, known as Commo- 
dore Perry by his friends, died in the city of Rochester, 
July 23rd, at the advanced age of 94 years. He was- 
born in Europe. The ship that bore him over the: 
ocean took over three months to make the voyage. 

Mr. Perry was one of the early conductors of the 
New York Central Railroad, during the days when 
railroad tracks were made of timber covered with a- 
strap of iron.. Sometimes this strap of iron would get- 
loose and run up through the floor ef passenger cars, 
endangering the lives of the passengers. 

Many people are timid about riding on railroad cars, 
even as equipped to-day with so many safety provisions 
which did not exist in the early days. Nearly all of us- 
consider the possibility of railroad accidents. Consider 
then the record of William Perry who for over fifty years~- 
rode upon the railroad tracks almost daily, without~ 
serious accident and without receiving bodily injury~ 
of any kind. 


There are men who have spent their entire lives on 
ocean steamships_continually plying between New 
York and Liverpool, who have not met with an accident. 
It is said that statistics prove that the safest of all 
places to life and limb is on an ocean steamship, and 
that the next safest place is on a railroad train as a. 
passenger. . 

Those who live upon farms are apt to consider them—- 
selves safe from accident, but statistics prove that the~ 
farm is not so safe a place as an ocean steamship or a— 
railroad car. The farmer and fruit grower is con-- 
stantly liable to accident. No one can move about 
among horses, cows and other animals without danger. 
How often we hear of runaway ‘accidents or accidents. 
with mowing or reaping machines or rollers, or of fatal 
attacks by mad bulls or mad dogs. Fruit growers often 
fall from trees, particularly cherry trees. I do not. 
remember a season that has closed about Rochester, 
N. Y., without several accidents, some of them fatal, 
of men falling from cherry trees, the branches of which. 
are particularly brittle when dead. 

My friend Perry told me a year ago, when I was taking- 
him home in my electric automobile, that he had made 
up his mind to buy an electric automobile for his own 
use and convenience, but he gave up the project. He 
was a man of wealth, and could afford to have almost. 
anything for his comfort. He was surrounded with. 
many comforts, far more than the average man, but. 
when [I think of this automobile experience I cannot. 
refrain from urging people of advanced years not to 
postpone investments in those things that will tend 
to promote longevity and the enjoyment of life. There 
are many acai who, having learned to take pleasure 
in economizing in their youth, carry this economy into 
old age, when there is no necessity of close figuring, 
since it is evident that the accumulation of many years 
will not be spent, no matter how reckless the aged 
person may become. People in their old age a e far 
more likely to waste their accumulations by making 
poor investments than by spending it in luxuries or 
what would seem to others to be necessities.—Charles 
A. Green. 
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Borax Will Prevent the Ty- 
phoid Fly from Breeding 


Department of Agriculture Discovers a Method 
for Preventing Flies from Breeding in Horse- 
Manure: As a result of experiments, the specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture have discovered 
that a small amount of ordinary borax sprinkled daily 
on manure, will effectively prevent the breeding of 
the typhoid or house fly. Similarly, the same substance 
applied to garbage, refuse, open toilets, damp floors and 
crevices in stables, cellars or markets, will prevent fiy 
eggs from hatching. Borax will not kill the adult fly 
nor prevent it from laying eggs, but its thorough use 
will prevent any further breec.ng. 
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Horticultural Education 

There are young men here and there 
who have a natural love for horticulture, 
and who want to get started into the work 
in a practical and also a thoroughly scien- 
tific way. Indeed, true science is entirely 
practical and should not be considered 
otherwise, for it is not made up merely 
of theories and experiments, althoug 
these are some of the accompaniments. 
These young men may enter the agricul- 
tural colleges and many of them do so 
and with great benefit, for these institu- 
tions are especially fitted to the needs of 
just such seekers for knowledge. They 
are not only able to give book knowledge, 
but many of them have equipments of 
the most practical character, such as 
land with orchards, gardens, buildings, 
tools and competent instructors to show 
how to do the work. Ample experiment 
stations are often connected with the 
colleges, and the students are given the 
benefits that they afford for learning much 
that is intensely interesting and useful 
to them. It is advisable to use these 
opportunities for getting a start in horti- 
cultural life, but it is not essential. 

There are many young men and boys 

who are thrown upon their own resources 
and have no money to use in gaining an 
education. They must earn their living 
by daily work and may also have to help 
aged or feeble parents, younger brothers 
or sisters, in their struggles in life. The 
way to an education such as they desire 
may seem closed to them, but this is a 
mistake, usually. The college authorities 
are always ready to help those who show 
a desire to help themselves, and ways are 
often found to doso. There is work that 
may be done at all such institutions and 
‘‘where there is a will there is a way,” 
that is almost sure to be found. I re- 
member very well several young men who 
came to the Kansas Agricultural College 
without any funds except the vim that 
wasinthem. This was in 1878-1879, when 
the college was in its infancy, compared 
with its present status, and we of the 
faculty provided work for every one of 
them, so that they made their way in the 
class-rooms as well as those who had 
ample means. As I had charge of the 
horticultural department, I made a point 
of furnishing these poor young men with 
all the work they could do, so far as we 
had it, before anyone else. Some of these 
working students afterwards filled posi- 
tions of honor and eminence in the horti- 
cultural world. 

But it is not essential, as I have said, 
that one go to an agricultural college to 
get a good education in horticulture. He 
can work his way on a farm where every- 
thing is done in a business way through 
all the working hours of every y This 
was the way I had to get my start in horti- 
cultural life. From childhood I had the 
advantages of a good home on our own 
farm near a town where there was a good 
academy which I attended. We had good 
orchards and I jearned many things from 
my father and from practice, but only such 
as ordinary farm experience would give. 
I studied Latin and Greek as that was 
thought to be the essential part of 
an education for every one, which was 
and now is a monstrous fallacy. Some 
years of my most precious time were 
thus spent, chiefly because it was the 
fashion in education. It is yet claimed 
by some that the young mind needs 
to be drilled in mental discipline by 
the study of the dead languages 
and higher mathematics. A greater mis- 
take is hardly conceivable, for the study 
of any subject will train the mind to-rea- 
son and expand it, and if that study is in 
the line chosen fer life it is so much the 
better. Why toil up a steep and barren 
mountainside with nothing desirable at 
++e summit when the same effort could be 
spent in climbing another that is clothed 
tyith flowers to be enjoyed on the way 
ezd crowned with trees that bear the 
fraits we are longing to pluck? My 
decision was finally made to follow horti- 
culture for a life-work, and I at once 
dropped the classical course and had to 
stop going to school, for there were then 
no scientific colleges to which I might 
have gone. What I did was to seek a 
place with some good fruit-grower of 
genuine ability who would not only give 
me work but help me with scientific 
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instructions. In this I was most fortunate, 
for I met with that venerated pomologist, 
Dr. John A. Warder, and spent two years 
working in his orchards, vineyards and 
berry fields by day and studying by night 
and at odd times from such oake as that 
day afforded in the line of my chosen work. 
Under these most favorable conditions 
for acquiring the knowledge that twelve 
hours per day gave in carrying out the 
verbal instructions of an experienced 
fruit-grower, I was benefited beyond 
estimate. The compensation for my 
labor was about $7.50 net per month after 
paying for board and washing, but this 
was time well spent, nevertheless. The 
lessons learned have never been forgotten. 
They were each impressed upon my mind 
by many ‘hours of bodily toil. Theories 
had to be proved out by experience. I 
lacked much in the way of scientific 
instruction that would have broadened 
my mental vision and helped me, but I 
also missed being stuffed with book 
knowledge to the exclusion of that of a 
really practical character. 





By Prof. H. E. Van Taina 


Editor 


get all the scientific education that his 
circumstances will allow, but be sure not 
to forget that humble and patient prac- 
tice is also essential. Both are educa- 
tional.—H. E. Van Deman. 
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Answers to Inquiries 


Mrs. T. McGaines.of Virginia, wants to 
know about sub-irrigation from a well 
for a family vegetable garden, whether it 
would be practical and really worth 
trying. 








Reply: Sub-irrigation is a very help- 
ful thing to a garden or almost any culti- 
vated crop that might be grown, but to 
pump water from a well to supply the 
water ‘would be very expensive and in 
most cases so much so, as to make it 
unprofitable. If there was a spring or 
brook that flowed a good stream, and was 
above the land to be irrigated, the thing 
would be entirely practical. The expense 
of elevating water from a well or any 
source many feet below the tract to be 








An attractive display of western New York apples. 





While the agricultural colleges are 
serving a most useful purpose in helping 
to fit their students for the active realities 
of horticultural life, there are some of 
these young men who graduate with 
mistaken ideas of their abilities. Some 
time ago one of these graduates wrote 
me that he had finished his course and 
wished me to advise him about getting 
a position at a good salary. He was unde- 
cided whether toseek for a place as teacher 
of horticulture or one as superintendent 
of some big fruit farm. I wrote him that 
he was evidently unfit for either. That 
he should try to get a place to work on 
the farm of some successful fruit-grower 
who would agree to. take him under his 
charge and give him some special instruc- 
tion from time to time and pay him for his 
labor what it would prove to be worth, 
and that after a year or two of such expe- 
rience he might able to take a second 
place as assistant on some fruit farm. 
For this advice he did not even make 
answer and perhaps thought I underesti- 
mated his abilities. He may have been 
able to get a position such as he desired, 
but if so, he is sure to meet with trouble 
and will finally find his level in the horti- 
cultural world,» which will, probably, 
never be very high. The world is needing 
practical men having scientific knowledge 
and who can apply it. I have often been 
asked to recommend persons who could 
fill certain positions of importance on 
fruit farms. I know of two such places 
now that are open to the right men and 
where good salaries would be paid, but 
IL know of none whom I could feel confident 
in recommending. Really good men are 
apt to already have places, although there 
are some rare exceptions, or they are 
working on their own farms. 

My advice to any young man wishing 
to follow horticulture as a business is to 


irrigated, is often too great to pay, but 
there are cases in which it does pay. 
The power from«a windmill may be util- 
ized and is usually cheap, but gasoline 
or other engine power is not usually 
cheap enough. 

Drain tiling is laid about a foot deep 
in the clear and the water is started 
at the upper part of the slope. As it 
soaks the ground where it is introduced, 
it gradually flows through the tiles to 
the lower levels and thus moistens the 
sub-soil thoroughly all over the tract. 
Great care must be used imlaying the 
tiling on an even grade of about one 
inch in two feet. The joints will allow 
the water to escape into the soil suffi- 
ciently. 
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Pruning to Form Fruit Buds 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—If the ends 
of the branches of pear, plum and peach 
trees are clipped off at this time of the 
year, will they grow more fruit spurs 
and bear more next year? I have several 
trees to move this winter, from 4 to 8 
years old. If I cut the roots around 
them now, will there be more chance of 
them growing after transplanting? When 
is the best time to prune peach trees so 
they do not become too tall?—F. E. 
George, O 





Reply: To cut back the ends of the 
branches of fruit treees in late summer 
would not influence them so as to cause 
the formation of fruit buds this year. 
Those buds that will bloom out next 
spring are already set and were formed 
much earlier in the growing season. 
Good culture and manuring ought to 
cause fruit buds to form next year. Cut- 
ting off the ends of roots now would do 
little or no good in the way of preparing 









them for transplanting next winter o 
spring. It might injure them by shor. 
ening their feeding system. 

Old peach trees should be cut back 
heavily next spring to cause them tg 
become closer-headed. 
bearing wood and should be done to gomg 
extent to peach trees every year. 

———_—0O-—— 
Blackberry Inquiry 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I have ong 
acre of blackberries. Set six years, 

For the past two years I noticed some 
ofthe canes have been killed by anthrag. 
nose, but as it did not seriously curtajj 
the crop, I paid no attention to It except 
to occasionally cut out a dead cane, 
This year as the berries were about one 
fourth grown, the canes began to die, 
I think one-half of those that started 
to friit in the spring are dead. We had 
a six-weeks’ drouth during the time the 
fruit should have matured, which, no 
doubt, influenced the result. I have g 
fairly good growth of new canes, which 
still seem healthy. 

Please advise me as to the proper 
treatment.—G. W. Strong, N. Y. 





Reply: Anthracnose is a disease that 
needs prompt and thorough treatment, 
The safest plan is to cut out every sign 
of it as soon as seen. There is little to 
be done to check the trouble by spraying, 
but it does have some effect if the ne 
thing is put-on at the right time. 
can , Ba be determined by getting the 
directions as they are given in detail in 
printed form by the experiment station 
at Geneva, and which can be obtained at 
no cost by simply asking for it. Ther 
is a difference in varieties in suscepti- 
bility to anthracnose and by keeping 
only those that are most resistent, there 
may be a saving in trouble. The Cum 
berland and Plum Farmer blackcap rasp- 
berries are kinds that I have often seen. 
growing without ay | anthracnose on the 
canes, but I do not know that they never 
have. it, and the canes of this fruit are 
more apt to be hurt by this disease than 
those of blackberries. It might be well 
to grow them. 

——————-0—_->— 
Raising Fruit in Florida 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I am 4 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower. A friend 
of mine bought 1,000 acres in Manates 
county, Florida, near Bradentown. He 
would like to know if he can raise Ve 
cherries, plums, apples, pears an oe 
lish walnuts for family use? Also what 
kinds of these fruit trees are adopted the 
best in that locality?—A. Stiepan, Okla. 








Reply: This is another case of the 
most absurd nonsense in the purchase 
of land, very probably, and surely 
very crude ideas of fruit growing. It 
may be that the man who bought the 
thousand acres of land examined it am 
had good local information about i 
before buying, but there is plenty of very 
poor land in Manatee county, Florida, 
and if he exercised as poor judgment 
about the selection as he does | 
adaptability of fruits, he has probab 
been badly cheated. I have been in that 
region repeatedly, and know ,of sev 
most shameful transactions in the 
of worthless land to northern people 
especially by dishonest speculators from 
the north. It is positive folly to 
land without having the very best know 
edge obtainable about it and this can be 
had by taking time and consulting honest 
local people. Any schoolboy who 
studied geography a term or two, ougt 
to know that. the climate of Florida # 
very different from that of the northem 
states, where the apple and other fruilé 
inquired about succeed. Every _regidl 
has its climatic limitations and #8 
unreasonable to expect the same culm 
vated trees and plants to succeed evely 
where as to find the same natural thil# 
growing everywhere. Not one of thom 
mentioned will succeed in Southern 
rida nor are they really successful am 
where in that state, except a veg ef 
kinds of peaches ‘and plums af 
Southern grapes in the most nd 
countries. The orange and that ¢ 
fruit suits the climate of Manatee coum 
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“Lavater, 
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Philosophy 
“You love life, don’t you?”’ 


“J confess I do.” 


“But you can’t stay eternally young.” 


“Well, I’ll be satisfied to remain eter- | ms 


pally old.’ —L’Illustration (Paris). 





My Experience Catching Moles 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—Hav- 
ing had considerable loss and annoyance 


from — moles in our garden for }4 
years previous to last summer— {| 


sever, 
in the spring of 1913 I decided to try to 
get rid of them if possible, which I suc- 
ceeded in doing, for there has not been 
any in or near our garden this spring, 
except two young ones that evidently 
came here a few days ago from our neigh- 
bor’s fields or the wood-lot. These two 
Icaught easily before they had done any 
damage. I have an old light spading fork 
which I keep in a convenient place near 
the place where the mole was last work- 
ing. It is the best implement I have 
found to lift out moles with. 

To catch the mole at work without 
spending too much time watching for 
him is the most important part of the 
game, which I will try to explain: 

Remember that moles are timid and are 
seldom found at work except when one 
approaches very cautiously. The least 
sound of anyone approaching will cause 
them to remain quiet in their runways for 
some time. After a rain, when the 
ground is soft,-ground moles make new 
runways very easily and rapidly, and that 
isthe best time to catch them at it. If 
the mole is not at work wien I go there 
to look for him, I press down many places 
in their runways with my heal, especially 
such places as the border of the garden 
or any place where the mole seems to 
come from or cross frequently. These 
depressions must be raised again each 
time the mole passes through the run- 
way, and this indicates whether the mole 
has been there since I was there, and helps 
to locate him or show how far he has gone 
over his old route. 

I sometimes use several small sticks 
two or three feet long, sticking them in 
the center of the depressions made with 
ny heel, just enough to make them stand 
upright. They serve as signals that can 
be seen from a distance showing whether 
the mole has been or is there or not, 
without going there to see so often. If 
the sticks are still standing upright, no 
mole has passed under them, while if one 
or more has fallen or is inclined the mole 
| be there at work. 

To catch the mole, go there very cau- 
tiously and, when you see where he is, 
e sure to observe first which way he is 
ving, then close the runway behind 

m and close to him, by pressing it down. 
Having the fork with you, thrust it in 
quickly and lift him out. One stroke will 
almost invariably bring out a very much 
surprised mole. If the runway is not 
closed behind the mole, they retreat ver 
uickly, so if he is not brought out wit 


‘the first stroke there is little or no chance 


m Getting him at that time.—Levi Bell, 


Editor’s Note: Moles work in sandy 
foil, At Green’s Fruit Farm we have no 
touble with moles, for our soil is a loam. 

ey do not work in all sandy soils. 

0 
Words of Wise Men : 

The truly great man is as apt to forgive 

am power ig able to revenge.—Sir P. 
e 








If Satan ever laughs it must be at 






brpocrites; they are the greatest dupes 
be has.—Colton. 


ow many people live on the reputation 
€ reputation they might have made!— 
es, 


dust as you are pleased at finding faults, 
You oo displeased at finding perfections. 
“Lavater. 
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Sixth Annual Picnic of the Green 
Family at Rochester, N. Y. 


By CHARLES A. GREEN 


Is your family organized? Do you have 
an annual gathering of your tribe? 

If your answer to these questions is, 
“No, we have not,’’ I advise you to set 
about at once to organize. 

Get all of your family possible together, 
but it need not necessarily be a large 
gathering for the first meeting, which 
should be simply to organize by electing 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and historian. After this pri- 
mary meeting for organization, arrange for 
a family picnic the following summer, in 
July or August, at some central point, 
preferably one of the city parks. ese 
parks are usually open to such gatherings. 

The family is a great institution. There 
was a time when there were no nations, 
but simply families. These families en- 
larged into tribes, which were the forerun- 
ners of coming nations. Later on the 
tribes united into that which we now call 
nations. The prime factor and force of 
nations is the family. If the family 
degenerates, nations fall. If the famil 
increases in intelligence, thrift and moral- 
ity, the nation of necessity follows suit. 

Family records in future years are to be 
considered of great value, but they will 
be traced with difficulty owing to the fact 
that few records have been kept. I 
advise that your family start in at once 
to keep records of past and present mem- 
bers of your family. 

We desire to keep up our family rela- 
tionship, our family feeling and unity, 
but this cannot be secured unless we visit 
our relatives each year or unless they 
visit us. But this is such a busy world 
we excuse ourselves by saying that we 
have no time to visit our numerous rela- 
tives. Such being the case, if we organize, 
electing officers, and have an annual 
gathering, we accomplish the same pur- 
pose that we would if we visited each 
relative, and they numbered 20, 40 or 
100, or if each relative visited us; so -you 
see that a lot of time may be saved and 
the same result accomplished by getting 
together annually. 

f we do not get together annually the 
rising generation will not know us and we 
will not know them. We may pass them 
upon the street as strangers, though they 
have the same blood as ours flowing in 
their veins. ra 

The program of the Green family picnic 
which has just been held at Rochester, 
N. Y., was something as follows: 

Each member was notified at least two 
weeks in advance, stating where the picnic 
was to be held, what date and hour, urging 
all to be present. Our people began to 

dther at noon. Tables were spread and 
unch prepared. A_ little before one 
o’clock all were seated at the table and a 
blessing was asked by the oldest member 
of the family. 

I cannot say just why it is, but the 
fact remains that when people have dined 


together they feel more nearly allied 
to one another: This fact is recognized 
by Christian churches in what is called 
the communion service, though the repast 
is simple, on those occasions consisting 
merely of bread and wine. 


After luncheon, which consisted mainly 


‘of various kinds of sandwiches, pressed 


meats, cold meats, salads, baked beans, 
coffee, lemonade, cakes, cookies and ice 
cream, the president, Charles A. Green, 
announced the first number of the pro- 
gram, which should be the report of the 
secretary, including the minutes of the 
last meeting and the reading of letters 
from absent members. There will always 
be found absent members living in distant 
states who would like to be present and 
who would like to be heard from who can 
only be represented by letters which are 
read by the secretary and listened to 
with interest. Next came the report of 
the treasurer and then the report of the 
historian, who gave the records of certain 
branches of the fanfily, which should be 
continued in future meetings by records 
of other branches of the family, so that 
when these records are united they will 
comprise a history. The historian also 
announced the births, marriages and 
deaths of the past year, all of which will 
be of more interest to future generations 
if properly cared for than the present 
generation. 

Later should come the president’s re- 
marks, which in this instance referred to 
the arduous task of a member of our 
family, Mrs. La Mance, who spent years 
in searching for records of the Green 
family, which she compiled into a large 
book attractively printed, which yielded 
no profit to the writer and publisher, but 
which was simply a work of love on her 
part. In this book Mrs. La Mance traced 
records, of the Green family back to King 
Henry VIII of England and to William 
the Conqueror. Surely she cannot vouch 
definitely for the accuracy of these early 
records but this is the best she could 
ascertain. She found that the early 
Greens were English and that they were 
greens-keepers. This means that they 
were keepers of parks. They were horti- 
culturists. An indication of the truth- 
fulness of this fact is shown by the coat 
of arms of the Green family which repre- 
sents wild deer. It is possible that the 
name Green was given to the early Greens 
owing to the fact that they were greens- 
keepers, keepers of parks, of forests and 
of gardens. 

The president alluded to the longevity 
of the Green family extending back no 
further than the older members ean recall 
at present. A number of the Green 
family lived to be 90, 93, 95 and a few lived 
to be over 100 pre of age. Not only 
were members of the Green family thus 
long-lived, but there were also wives of 
the Green family, that is, the great-grand- 























Charity 
“‘Ishe really deaf and dumb?”’ 


“T don’t know. 


; He says so.”—Le 
Sourire (Paris). = 





mother and grandmother of the present 
generation, who were long-lived and be- 
longed to a long-lived family. 

We should be proud of the fact that our 
ancestors were long-lived. Here is some- 
thing that we should be excused of boast- 
ing about, for longevity is something 
that may be inherited. eople who are 
dissipated or who lead irregular lives can- 
not hope for longevity, therefore the fact 
that our ancestors were long-lived is 
evidence that they lived thrifty lives, 
were not given to excesses of. eating or 
drinking, and were at peace with the 
world. : 

The president recalled members of the 
Green family now departed who were 
stalwart and successful men prominent in 
business, in church affairs and in educa- 
tional movements. Many of these men 
and women were such that when passing 
them on the street one would naturally 
ask, ‘‘Who are they?” meaning by this 
that they were people of dignity and selfi- 
respecting and respected citizens. 

) 


Alone must every son of man meet his 
trial hour. Each man’s temptations are 
made up of a host of peculiarities, internal 
and external, which no other mind can 
measure. You are tried alone; alone you 
pass into the desert; alone you must bear 
and conquer in the agony; alone you must 
be sifted by the world.—F, W. Robertson, 











lan to have 
inners, in hot 
ways, instead .of 


Housekeepers should 
simple meals, especiall 
weather, using fruit 
made desserts. 





LEARNING THINGS 


We Are All in the Apprentice Class 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, Ill., 


says: = 

“‘After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I received 
a shock four years ago that left me in 
such a condition that my life was de- 
spaired of. 

“I got no relief from doctors nor from 
the numberless heart and nerve remedies 
I tried, because I didn’t know that coffee 
was daily putting me back more than the 
doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the suggestion of a friend I 
left off coffee and began the use of Postum, 
and against my expectations I gradually 
improved in health until for the past 6 or 
8 months I have been entirely free from 
nervousness and those terrible sinking, 
weakening spells of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from childhood 
and yet. they disappeared when I quit 
coffee and took up the use of Postum.’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it— 
only common sense. ‘ 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is & 
rebuilder. That’s the’reason. : 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 

Postum comes in two-forms: : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. — : 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“‘There’s a Reason,” 





for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers 
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Old Canes. 


canes. 
en fee 


before it was ripe. 
—————_Oo---— 


ing here this season. Burbank, Lombard 
and York State Prune showed a little 
fruit only. ‘The severe frosts, after the 
buds had started, are responsible for the 
failure. 

——_0Oo—-——- 

Grapes Bagged. It is too late now to 
bag grapes for the best results, but I 
would advise you to bag a few clusters. 
Notice how much more beautiful the 
bagged grapes are than those not bagged, 
as the bloom on the grapes will not be 
disturbed. 

—_o———_. 

Overbearing. You are advised to 
brace up the limbs of your trees to 
prevent breaking, but my advice is 
to relieve each tree of a portion of its 
burden of fruit. The Bartlett, Seckel and 
some other varieties of pears will mature 
even though picked at a very early date 
and before fully grown. The same is true 
of Burbank and some of the Japan plums. 





—— 

Pears. You must remember that pears 
at their best must be ripened after being 
picked. Pears that ripen on the trees are 
of inferior quality and are apt to be rotten 
at the core. Ripen pears in a dark room. 
If you desire to hasten the ripening of 
pears place them in a single layer between 
woolen blankets. They will color beauti- 
fully in this material. 


—_———-0C— 

Old Strawberry Beds. Much can be 
done to improve the prospects of getting 
a crop from an old bed of strawberries by 
cutting out the weeds and thinning out 
the plants at this season. Earlier in the 
season I would have recommended reduc- 
ing each row to six inches in width with a 
plow, but it is too late to do that now. If 
your bed is very weedy and grassy it 
would be easier to plant a new > 

—— —-Q———— 


Asparagus. It is the practice of many 
people to cut off the tops of asparagus 
plants the latter part of August. We have 
not practiced this, desiring to leave the 
foliage on the plants as late as possible or 
until the foliage has entirely matured. 

Peonies may be dug up, divided and 
transplanted in August, September, 
October or November—the earlier the 
better. See that there is a bud on each 
piece of root transplanted. 


——— oO" 

Beurre de Anjou leads all other pears 
here this season for crop and — 
This variety is a pear that demands good 

rices on the market if handled rightly. 

artlett sold readily in bulk at one dollar 
er bushel, but the crop was light. The 
eckel trees are loaded and will sell 
allright; always a good market for this 
sweet pickler. The Worden Seckel is 
better, of course, but the tree is not quite 
so sturdy and long-lived. Duchess, 
eat big ones, look like breaking the 
ittle trees down and must soon be picked. 
Kieffer developing fast. Sold our crop 
last season at $2 to $2.25 per barrel; paid 
better than apples at this price, as aman 
picks twice as many in a day. 
—_—_———_0O-_"" 

Visitors are not numerous at the fruit 

farm, as it is several miles from the near- 
est railroad, but every now and then 
they come and we are glad to see them. 
A big car rolled in the other day from 
Pennsylvania. The owner had heard of 
“‘Gr2en’s” and he wished to see things 
-for hunself. He was shown around. He 
saw over one hundred varieties of apples 
in bearing and scores of pears. ‘Tree after 
tree loaded to the breaking point and 
many props in use, and in his own words 
‘‘was surprised and delighted.” 

The flowering shrubs are attracting 
much more attention than they used to. 
Several parties have been in from nearby 
towns and villages the past summer to 
look them over so as to decide what to 
plant. The double-flowering Altheas are 
now at their best and are beautiful indeed. 


Cut out the old canes of 
blackberry, red and black raspberry as 
soon as fruiting is over, and burn the old 


Our Peach Crop was handled in one 
night this séason. Just one little speci- 
men comprised the crop and that picked 


The Plum Crop is not worth mention- 


Notes From Green’s Fruit Fa 


Apples: What ShaliI Plant? I ven- 
ture that twenty men asked me this 
question at the State Fair. It is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered at random. 
Soil conditions, the marketing, etc., must 
be considered. From one I ascertained 
that he lived near a city and wanted ap- 
ples, early bearers that were showy fruit, 
that would sell at sight. Fruit that his 
customers would buy and be glad to see 
him come another day. Yellow Trans- 
parent, Duchess of Oldenburg, Graven- 
stein, McIntosh, Shiawassee, Wealth 
and Winter Banana were the varieties 
advised him to plant, and if soil condi- 
tions are good he will oot be ashamed 
of the list. To those who were expecting 
to plant commercial orchards, could 
only tell what I would do, “‘I hope to 
plant a nine-acre field this fall or next 
spring and have about decided to plant 
one-third each of McIntosh, Baldwin 
and Winter Banana. McIntosh because 
it is a very early bearer of fine ego | 
apples that will sell on sight in the fall 
or will keep into winter under fair condi- 
tions. Baldwin because it is the good old 
reliable red commercial variety, that will 
sell here or abroad, and Winter Banana 
because of its early and annual bearing, 
heavy cropping, fine appearance and late- 
keeping.”” One made up his mind 
to plant mainly Northern Spy. The 
Northern Spy is a good variety, needs a 
little more care in the selection of the 
soil perhaps (it does not do as well on 
heavy clay as some others), and if the 
fruit is handled carefully, is one of the 
most profitable varieties to “wares But 
to all enquiries, I advised planters not 


to forget the home needs, to plant at 

least one tree each of half a dozen or a 

dozen of the early, medium and late, 

both sweet and acid varieties—and don’t . 
forget the Transcendent Crab, one tree 

to supply the jelly needs. 





At the State Fair. A few days pre- 
vious to the opening day, we picked and 
sent down a plate each of 89 varieties of 
apples and 22 of pears, not for competition 
but in connection with the Fruit Grower 
just to interest the folks. Thousands o 
old and new friends dropped in, some to 
look at the fruit, some to get advice, some 
to tell their experience and some to tell 
the year in which they first read Green’s 
Fruit Grower. One, now of the state of 
Iowa, was a subscriber in 1885. Another, 
now of California, has taken it regularly 
for twenty-five years. Others brought in 
specimens of fruit from certain trees for 
identification, while others left orders 
for fruit to be shipped to them when it 
was fit to pick. One could not under- 
stand why the Soleil d’Or rose did not 

ow strong and big like the Magna 

harta, another wondered why the Cali- 
fornia privet that he planted in the fall 
winter-killed, while those his neighbor 
plontes in the spring went through the 
ollowing winter in good shape. As one 
may well know, it was not possible to 
answer all the questions asked, but we 
feel sure that some enquirers were en- 
lightened, and we surely were glad to be 
there to meet them. 

Much interest was shown in certain 
varieties of apples, and hundreds ap- 
—- eame in to see the Winter 

anana and the McIntosh.—E. H. Burson. 


Green's Fruit Grower 







which need watching. 
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fall and winter 
When I find a box or barrel ready to g 
away I start again on my pilgrimage fro, 


An August Strawberry Bed. 
Uninformed writers continually state 
that August is the time to transplant 



















the strawberry. As ordinarily planted house to house with gift baskets of app a 
August is the worst season of all. In and pears. | as z. 
I must not hide the fact that it is labo: 


August new plants have not formed and 























































































you would have difficulty in buying g 10us work giving things away, though tha, 
thousand plants even at three times the recipients of these gifts do not alway Mm An Impli 
price you would pay in the spring. But recognize this fact. My good wife hag = 
there is a way of planting strawberries in Spent many hours and days in searching’ A gir a 
August which sg pursue each season: for garments to give away and in decidi says she he 
having a bed of strawberries upon my to whom to give them and whether young He 
place that has borne fruit the past season, Would be acceptable to the person them WW. 16 
I wait for a showery day in August, in desired to be befriended. I go through oe vou th 
July or in September, more usually in the same ordeal in gta * jute, 4 clothi from ans 
August, and proceed to set out a few rows = conte a ips gr le perio” - So g 
of plan hr j and which is still not muc © worse fo. re 
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following manner: 
I dig up a spadeful of earth containing 
two or three strawberry plants taken 


im. 





Fruit Report from Delaware ° 


from the garden bed and place eachshovel- Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Aunt Ha 
ful of earth and plants containing earth. Wesley Webb, Secretary State Board of Ma thing as 
on ord of the ae en sa Agriculture marriage, t 
ing a dozen or more plants at each load. 44. tn Ceetna' en tal tween a be 
Having prepared by thorough cultivation year gee hoa tot bts ew untae binding ens 
the space for my plants in this garden I able streaks. Dry weather reduced the gm ido not like 
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When the Fruits Are Ripe ecoming the kitchen garden of ® warry. 
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gr sale aU MY cities on the Atlantic coast 
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than my family require eel keenly m . 
Soommenaablicty 4 dutributing this pas hd er as it-aver ‘wae. torpesches. GREE ie many ly 
a big crop in 1912, a much smaller have been 


fruit. My anxiety comes with the straw- 
berries, which are the earliest. I send out 
baskets here and there to friends, neigh- 
bors and relatives that are not too far 
away. 

Next come the raspberries, which con- 
sisted of the Syracuse red raspberry alone. 
These plants bore bountifully. hile I 


crop last year, and a fair crop this yeg, 
the early apples now going to market 
in great quantities. We shall ship about. 
a thousand carloads. When the tres. 
now planted come into bearing we shall. 
ship two to three thousand carloads, and 
new plantings are increasing every year. 
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about something else and this work of 
distribution had to be attended to at once. 
In every instance the pears must be 

icked before maturity. It requires some 
judgment to know just when to pick 
pears which never ripen satisfactorily on 
the trees. Pears that ripen on the trees 


competition, including several pens from 
the celebrated flocks of Tom Barron of 
England. The poultry products of Deli 
ware amount annually to $2,500,000. We- 
propse to double the output in a year & 
two. 
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are likely to be rotten at the core, whereas d Let me at 
if picked before they become soft and We often hear many people crying out girls nok ti 
ripened in the house or cellar the quality against the drudgery of the farm, 8aJ§ easual aan 
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stored in my cellar. Some of these are would-lose its dignity and the farme® May vr gh : 
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watch of these various boxes in order that the moment _he found it unnecesss thurch, and - 
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decayed. At the same time I have the toil. i otteaan 
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A Trip Into the Fruit-Growing Region 
Bordering Rochester at the Nosth. 


_Green’s Fruit Grower sent two photog- 
raphers in an automobile into the fruit 


eH growin section lying between Rochester 





* Implied Engagement of Marriage 


A girl under the signature ‘M. G., Pa.” 
says she has received the attentions of a 
young man who is now absent from her 
jown. He never writes to her. She asks 
if it would be right to receive attentions 
from another boy a little younger than 
she is. She also asks if it is right for her 
to receive & ae of jewelry from a 

oung man before she is engaged to marry 

m. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: There is such 
a thing as an implied engagement of 
marriage, that is, an understanding be- 
tween a boy and girl but without any 
binding engagement by word or writing. 
Ido not like such haphazard engagements. 
They are not fair to the girl if made by 
the man, and are not fair to the man if 
made by the girl. An engagement to 
marry and marriage is one of the most 
serious matters that can ever arise in 
our voyage through life, therefore the 
girl should know positively whether she is 
engaged to the man, and the man should 
know positively whether he is engaged 
to the girl. There should be no doubt 
about it and nothing left for guesswork 
or implication. Pa, 

It is not enough that the girl knows she 
loves the man and the man knows that he 
loves the girl, for there are many instances 
where such love has existed on both sides 
and where the parties did not intend to 
marry. 

That a to marry and the 
question of marriage are of vital import- 
ance is shown by the fact that there 
are many lunatics in insane asylums who 
have been made insane by disappoint- 
ments in love, and by numerous instances 
of suicide on the part of the man or girl 
owing to disappointment. How often we 
see in the telegraphic news accounts of 
aman shooting the girl who has broken 
her promise or who. innocently declines 
to receive his attentions. Certainly those 
who are dealing with love affairs are 
dealing with something serious, far more 
serious than the average person is apt to 
assume. 

Surely you have a right to receive atten- 
tions from another boy if your former 
lover is absent and does not write you. 
You are at liberty whether he writes you 
or not, for there is no engagement between 
you and your former lover. But the 
simple fact that a young man does not 
write is not of itself positive evidence 
that he no longer is interested in you or 
has no affection for you. There are some 
men and some women who find it almost 
impossible to write letters. It is not in 
them to do so. They are not literarily 
inclined, but the indications are that your 
first lover who is at college is not so deeply 
interested in you as he was when he was 
living near your home. 

No, I would not advise any girl to re- 
teive gifts of jewelry from a young man 

fore he is engaged to her, and yet a 
trifling gift, either jewelry, flowers or any 
ther article, is not a serious affair. The 
More valuable the gift the more serious 
it becomes. You are certainly aware 
that you should not receive the gift of a 
farm or of a horse or of a carriage or of a 
diamond ring or diamond pin from a 
Young man to whom you are not engaged. 
‘Let me at this time caution all young 
Zirls not to think too seriously of the 
¢asual courtesies they may receive fron. 
young men who may not have any idea 
Whatever of an engagement or of mar- 
Tage. My opinion is that this girl who 
Writes me has little reason to believe that 


| the absent young man had serious inten- 


tions in the little courtesies he showed 
. Young men naturally seek the ac- 
Beintance of girls of about their age! 
ey may have an idea that they are 
Searching for a wife, but these young men 


“May call upon many girls, take them out 


ing and escort them to picnics or to 
church, and yet have no idea whatever of 


‘Marrying the girls who have thus received 


attentions. 







and Lake Ontario in order to get views of 


4 the marvelous orchards and fields 
34 therein located. ; 
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_ These photographers found fruit grow- 
ing the principal occupation of land- 
owners extending within a few miles of the 
northern boundary of Rochester, north- 
ward and eastward for a distance of fifty 
miles. They found a notable section of 
berry fields, peach orchards and apple 
orchards between Wolcott and Sodus and 
in the vicinity of North Rose. Such a 
fruit growing section as this if located in 
the western states would have been 
heralded as one of the wonders of the 
world, as have been many of the western 
orchards. But since fruit growing in 
western New York is nothing new, since 
orchards have been successfully planted 
here for nearly a hundred years, but little 
ado has been made of the various fruit- 
ate sections in New York state 
rdering Lake Ontario on the south, 
extending nearly from Niagara Falls to 
the eastern extremity of Wayne county. 
It was particularly noticeable to our 
photographers that the new and well 
equipped, well painted and well planned 
dwellings in the North Rose and Sodus 
section were not built with the profits of 


ordinary farming, but that the success of |. 


their owners Was owing to fruit growing 
of various kinds. Everything in this 
section gave evidence of thrift and pros- 
perity. The owners of the land were 
notably prosperous, far more so than the 
average farmer who devotes his attention 
to growing @gain or to dairy products. 

The far on the average spends at 
least $100 a year for fences if he keeps them 
in repair, but these fruit growers are to 
no expense in this regard, since as a rule 
they have little fencing except that on 
their boundary lines separating them from 
neighboring farms. The farms in this 
prosperous locality are not darge, few if 
any being over 100 acres, and some of 
them being not over,20 or 50 acres. 

On many of th rms tenant houses 
were seen, in which the laborers lived. 
Green’s Fruit Grower has long favored 
the idea of housing the laborer and his 
family on the land where he works. If 
there are no tenant houses, the laborer 
often lives in a village a mile or two dis- 
tant. The amount of energy expended 
in this daily walk of two or three miles 
is a direct loss to the landowner who 
employs labor. 

ur representatives found in many 
instances that the fruit trees were planted 
too closely together. It would seem that 
when the orchards were planted many 
filler trees were placed between the rows 
of fruit trees which were intended to 
stand permanently, and that the filler 
trees were never removed as was originally 
planned, therefore in some of the orchards 
the trees were crowding each other. On 
calling the attention of orchardists to this 
fact, our photographers were informed 
that the orchardists who had planted 
filler trees in among their permanent 
trees, with the intention of taking out the 
filler trees later on, rarely lived up to their 
plans and specifications, putting it off 
from year to year, hence the danger of 
planting filler trees. 

One section of this vast fruit-growing 
territory was remarkably stony. You 
could hardly put down your foot upon 
the soil without placing it upon stones, 
and yet berry bushes and peach trees 
were thriving on this stony soil which was 
cultivated and, we assume, kept fertilized. 

At North Rose are cold storage buildings 
with capacity for 100,000 barrels of apples, 
but this is not nearly enough capacity, 
therefore much of the fruit of this section 
is stored in Rochester each ‘year. Other 
cold storage buildings are planned for 
North Rose. 

—_——0-— 

‘What’s the matter? Don’t I know 
how to cut meat?’ demanded the dis- 
charged butcher. ‘‘You do,’’ replied the 
proprietor of the meat market. ‘But 
your hand does not weigh enough to 
retail it profitably.’’—Judge. 

—_——_0-—-_———_— 


Tourist—Well, Pat, I pocacis that if 
you get home rule it will be a blessing 
to you,-won’t it? Pat—Sure an Oi don’t 
know, sorr. May be to the bhoys, but 
Oi’m gettin’ too old to foight now— 
London Opinion. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Fair Play 


T is human nature to resent 

paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t-be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 


for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 
afford. 

Abroad, uniform rates have 


in Tedlesdions 







Rates 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 


higher than that paid by the 


majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform ‘rate 
would be increasing the price 


to-the many for the benefit of 
the few. 


All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Money 5 Di 
Leaks Out al 
When Paint Scales Off 


Every little cracked and scaled 
place in the paint on a farmer’s 
building is an expense spot. It 
lets in rain that soaks and rots the 
wood. It means expensive 
repairs. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with Dutch Boy linseed oil makes 
a paint that keeps houses, barns, vehi- 
cles, implements, whole-skinned as well 
as spick and span. It’s a standard paint 
that saves you money. There are low- 

riced paints that cost less—at first— 
but Dutch Boy and Linseed doesn’t 
crack nor scale; it does wear even and 
slow and smooth, and means less fre- 
quent painting to keep buildings right. 
It grips into the pores of wood, defies 
rain or sun, and rivets on your house an 
elastic armor that preserves and beauti- 
fies it for years. You can mix it with 
any color. 


You can now get red lead in paste form, 
same as white lead. Doesn’t harden in 
the can. Fine for painting resinous 
wood; best by all odds for implements 
and metal work. Ask your dealer. 
A Text Book on FR EE 
House Painting 
Ask for Farmers’ Paint 
Helps No. 237 
Contains instructions for mix- 
ing lead and oil for all surfaces, 
and all weather conditions; 
telis which colors look and 


wear best; helps you to estimate 
paint required and probable 
cost. 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Baffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
QJobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 

















saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagorts and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm Street, Quincy, ill, 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 


drops required at an application. $2 per 
instructions 












@ druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 
WF TOUNG, P. L. F., 11 Temple St., Springtleld, Mase: 
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Call of the Woods. 
By 8. H. M. Byers in The Iowa Farmer. 
Once more the Autumn in her robes of gold 
Comes o’er the hills in festa] attire; 
Dead is the rose—but look, the forests hold 
A newer beauty for the heart’s desire. 


lorings; 
dd the world last night, 
And every hour some added glory brings, 

Till all the scene’s a ravishing delight. 


The scarlet vines along the hedgerows creep; 
The sumac bushes turn to fiery red; 

The far-off hills their misty silence keep, 
And like a dream’s the blue sky overhead. 


There are the fields so lately harves 
And lanes hemmed in with plume 
And look! The woods, to every color wed, 
Seem all emblazoned by the hand of God. 


A thousand flags from every tree shall swing— 
A thousand hues on every banner show; 

Enthroned beauty stamped on everything, 
The Master Painter knew to make it so. 


And music, too, melodious and low, 
Like the notes of some far elfin’s horn; 

Or soft sea-music when the tide’s aflow— 
It is the wind among the rustling corn. 


When scenes like these in soft October wait, 
Lay down thy work a little and rejoice; 

Take thou a glimpse through Heaven’s half-open gate 
And, hast thou ears? Thou’lt hear the Master's 


Hints for the Whole Family 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

Every farmer should be as far as pos- 
sible his own producer and middleman. 
Parcel post is making this more feasible. 
Why not sell direct to the city customer 
and save all the profits? 

Does your boy know all about a harness? 
The next time it is being cleaned and oiled 
have him on hand. It will be a valuable 
lesson for him to learn how to assemble 
all the parts. 

It does not pay to leave sharp-edged 
tools where the little ones can reach them. 
An ax will quickly amputate a finger. 
Have a place for them where they cannot 
fall upon any one. 

Most of the successful men, whom we 
think have been blessed with good luck, 
have earned their laurels by well-planned 
hustling. Look into their past and we 
will find very few hours spent in idle 
dreaming. ; 

Buy a cobbler’s kit for the boys. One 
can be had for about two dollars. Not 
only will they enjoy repairing the family 

















Method of storing seed corn, carefully selected. 





Gather Seed Corn 


When—Every ear of corn intended for 
planting should be harvested before the 
severe fall frosts and stored where it will 
dry out and keep dry. In the northern 
half of the Corn Belt, this work should be 
done the last ten days in September and 
the first four or five days in October. 
Frozen seed corn costs the country mill- 
ions of dollars each year. 

INS FOR SAVING AND I 
SEED CORN—SUMMAR 
Gather seed corn before the average 
time for the first killing frost in your 


Select seed ears only from well-matured, 
sturdy stalks with ears at a uniform height 


Save at least double the amount of 
seed required for your next year’s crop. 
, well-ventilated place, 
where it will not become damp or heated. 
Store it as soon as gathered; corn piled 
on ground or floor molds quickly. 

Test each ear before planting and dis- 
card all ears showing poor vitality. 
Select one hundred of the best ears and 
plant on one side of the field to save seed 
from for the following year’s crop. 
Remove or detassel weak, barren, and 
undesirable stalks from t 
before the pollen begins to fall. 

In case you try an imported variety of 
corn, do so on a small scale for a few years 
or until the seed becomes thorou 
acclimated; in the meantime use a 
yielding home-grown variety for the major 
rtion of your crop. — International 


Hang it inad 





footwear, but many dollars will be saved 
in the course of a year. 

It seems as though any man, after living 
in a home for years, ought to see when 
anything is needed, especially new clothes 
for his wife. Yet how many women have 
to ask for means to supply these actual 
needs? 

To enjoy life do an honest day’s work, 
treat everybody fair and square, eat 


‘supper slowly and in a cheerful mood. . 


Then read your favorite paper for a while 
and sleep eight hours—very simple rules 
and a king cannot have anything better. 

Be careful about giving the children 
cheap candy. Highly-colored ‘‘penny”’ 
candy is almost sure to contain injurious 
ingredients. There are plenty of varieties 
that are made from pure materials and 
are harmless in small quantities. Better 
still, why not make it at home? 

Every time a pitchfork is left lying 
down or stood tines up, there is a risk of 
serious injury. Make it a firm rule that 
they always be left tines down and in a 
place prepared for them. A strap nailed 
to the wall so as to form a loop will keep 
them in place. 

Just the right season to become accus- 
tomed to a cold bath before breakfast, so 
they may be continued with comfort and 
good results through the winter. Have 
the water a little colder day by day. It 
takes a little extra time, but it pays. 

A pair of scales which wall weigh at 
least twenty-five pounds will be found 
usefulin many waysin the home... Besure 
they are accurate and do not be ashamed 
to weigh your purchases frequently. We 
do not accept money unless we make sure 
it is correct. Why accept groeeries? 


OCTOBER | 


Make it a practice in the home to gs 


a few - hours —— before retiring 
e family ought to Plan 
our 


Each member of t 
to be in the living room at a certain 


each night. The daily duties can be gy. | 
ranged so this can be possible, and the 


family ties will be greatly strengthened. 
No family is too poor to observe 
table manners, and the children can 


pear dignified and refined when eating 
away from home. There is no excuse fo, | 
the vulgar habits of not wag, chily | 


dren, but their parents also. necessary, 


purchase a book on etiquette and begin 


to-day to set a good example. 


Most every farm home is sure to get itg 


share of summer visitors. It is true thejp 
presence means a glimmer of new life 
but often those who wait upon them arg 
left with worn-out nerves and oye. 
strained muscles. .Better have them 
understand from the first that they are 
to roll up their sleeves and give a hand 
towards keeping things moving. 








oO 
Garden Notes. 


You can divide and transplant peoni 
by the end of August. "a 
Sow primroses, cinerarias and calceo- 


larias for next winter’s inside windoy’ 


boxes. 

For bloom in the cold frame next April 
sow English daisy and pansy seed now, 

A number of bulbs should be planted 
now—Spanish iris, Madonna and other 
lilies, Roman hyacinths, freesias, ete. 

August planted autumn crocuses will 
flower in September. 

Water the tree hydrangeas more thor- 
oughly than most other things to insure 
good flowers. 

August is,a good time to gather the 
seeds of native plants, especially the 
spring wild flowers. 

To insure a continuity of bloom, pick 
the seed-pods and withered flowers from 
everything in the garden. 

Carnations, dahlias, gladioli, rudbeckig 
and cosmos should be staked securely, 
Raffia is better than twine to use in tying 
them. 

Newly planted privet hedges may re 
quire watering. It is also good practige 
to keep the grounds worked at the root 
to conserve moisture. To get a thick 
hedge cut back three inches every time 
it grows six. 

Shrubbery that is not making satisfac- 
tory growth may be helped along with 
liquid manure.—Newark Star. 








—_— 
Ten Acres of Spy Trees 

On the east side of the Middle roz, 
and about half a mile above the G.T.R. 
tracks, is the ten-acre Spy orchard, com 
monly reputed one of the best, if not 
the best, in Canada. Not many weeks 
ago, when this orchard was a mass 0 
creamy bloom, was one not to be sur 
passed in the Garden of Ontario. A 
short distance beyond the ten-acre or 
chard, and on the same side of the road, 
stands an orchard of standard pears. 


MSE 
SICK DOCTOR 


Proper Food Put Him Right 

The food experience of a physician it 
his own case when worn and weak from 
sickness and when needing nourishment 
the Worst way, is valuable: a 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came 
near making an end of me, left my stomach 
in such condition I could not retain any 
ordinary food. I knew of course that 
I must have food nourishment or I could 
never recover. 

“T began to take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times day, 
and for 2 wecks this was almost my only 
food. It tasted so delicious that I e 
joyed it immensely and my stomach 
handled it perfectly from the first mouth 
ful. It was so nourishing I was quit 
built back to normal health and strengi 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as 100 
to sustain life during serious attacks i 
which the stomach is so deranged it cal) 
not digest and assimilate other foods. 

“T am convinced that were Grape-Nuts 
more widely used by physicians, it woul 
save many lives that are otherwise 
from lack-of nourishment.’’ Name 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. “ld 

The most perfect food in the wort 
Trial of Grape-Nuts and cream 10 day® 
proves. ‘There’s a Reason.” waa 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “2 

Road to Wellville.” Ever read te 
above letter? A new one one appee™ 
from time to time. They are genuu™ 
true, and full of human interest 
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This compulsory law went into effect 
july Ist, 1914. It is impossible toso word 
he law that the average man can get a 
sar idea of what is required, therefore 
will attempt to unravel the difficulty 
ythe following plain statements made to 
waders of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The standard grades of apples grown in 
hig state should consist of four grades or 
Jasses. ‘The first three grades are, the 
Bincy grade, the A grade and B grade. 
first. New York standard fancy grade 
hall consist of apples of one variety, 
hich are well-grown specimens, hand- 
sicked, properly packed, of good color for 
the variety, normal shape, free from dirt, 
jiseases, insect and fungousinjury, bruises 
ind other defects pe 3d such as are 
necessarily caused in the operation of 
packing. 

Second. New York standard ‘‘A”’ grade 
shall consist of apples of one variety 
hich are well-grown ees hand- 
picked, properly packed, of good color 
for the variety, normal shape, practically 
free from dirt,diseases, insect and fungous 
injury, bruises and other defects except 
sich as are necessarily caused in the 
eration of packing; or apples of one 
variety which are not more than ten per 
sentum below the foregoing specifications 
ma combination of all defects or five per 
entum on any single defect. 

Third. New York standard ‘‘B’”’ grade 
Behall consist of apples of one variety which 
are well matured, hand-picked, properly 
hacked, practically normal shape, prac- 
ically free from dirt, diseases, insect and 
fungous injury, and which may be of 
medium or less than medium color for 
the variety ; or apples of one variety which 

enot more than ten per centum below 
the foregoing specifications on a combina- 
tion of all defects or five per centum on 
any single defect. 

Fourth. Unclassified. Apples not con- 
forming to the foregoing specifications of 

e, or, if conforming, are not branded 
im accordance therewith, shall be classed 
ag unclassified and so branded. The 
minimum size of the fruit in the package 
thalvalso be branded upon it as herein- 
after specified and in addition to the other 
marks hereinafter required. 

The marks indicating grade as above 
prescribed may be accompanied by any 
ther designation of grade or brand if that 
designation or brand is not inconsistent 
ith or marked more conspicuously than 
the one of the said four marks. 

Each package must be marked and 
- Here are sample brands or 
Marks: 

Baldwin, New York Standard Fancy 

rade, Packed by John Smith, Despatch, 
@N. Y., minimum size three inches; reen- 

ing, New York Standard ‘‘A’”’ Grade, 
Packed by Richard Roe; Rochester, N. Y., . 
minimum size two and one-half inches: 
Ben Davis, New York Standard “B” 
Grade, Packed by John Smith, Despatch, 
N. Y., minimum size two and one-fourth 
inches; King, Unclassified, Packed by 
John Doe, Rochester, N. Y., minimum 
size one inch, diseased, not hand-picked; 
Baldwin, Unclassified, Packed by John 

» Rochester, N. Y., minimum size 
two and one-half inches. 
Conclusion: The quality specifica- 
ons are plain. Standard ‘‘A’”’ Grade is 
hothing more than the original and estab- 
ished conception of a No. One apple; the 

B” Grade isa good No. Two. The Fancy 
tade is more rigid, as it should be. 

. Though I have started out with the 
Intention of making this law plain to my 
readers I must partially abandon the 
undertaking for I find that it seems to 
be almost, impossible to do so. All I can 
10 18 to advise the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to get a copy of this law by 
Addressing Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Albany, N. Y. then study this law for 
yourself. It is not plain and probably 
ould not be made absolutely plain to the 
HVerage grower, but it is the best that I 

“un olter my readers. 
consider it unfortunate that such a 
“Ww a8 this should be necessiry. My 
Pinion is that it will cause much dis- 
stort and possibly losses owing to the 
Miculty of explaining in words what 
ind of an apple and what sized a’ ple 
om Ne papi ay ades, neg Ww ya 
vuid De cast into lowest or c ade’ 
® windfalls, is see 
















ing and Branding Law 


Remember that the above applies only 
to New York State. 

U. S. Law. ‘ow comes the United 
States law which says that each box must 
be branded with the weight of the fruit 
that the box contains. The Northwestern 
Fruit Exchange has decided to mark boxes 
40 pounds each for the fruit each box 
contains. 

—_——O--— 


Prices Affected by the War in Europe 
By C. A. Green. 


A world-wide war is raging among the 
nations. History does not record a war 
which can compare in magnitude with the 
present one. It is estimated that the 
front line of the united armies will extend 
250 miles. This means 250 miles of 
soldiers on one side facing 250 miles of 
soldiers on the opposing side, all ready 
to fight to the death. 

These millions of men, taken from the 
farms, gardens and factories will cause a 
scarcity of many farm and other products, 
therefore we may expect advancing prices 
in many things. 

American nurserymen get their seedling 
stock for fruit, ornamental trees and bulbs 
most largely from France. The orders 
have already been booked in France but 
there is doubt about these products ever 
being shipped or even dug or packed. 
This cannot fail to advance the price of 
plants, vines and trees in American 
nurseries. 

Many farm products such as wheat 
corn, oats, rye and beans have increas 
in price and will probably increase further 
providing facilities can be secured for 
transporting them to France, England, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, which 
is somewhat in doubt at present. Do not 
look for high prices for fruit. 

We get a large portion of our fertilizers 
from Germany and other European 
countries, therefore fertilizers are likely 
to increase in price. Iam told that manu- 
facturers of commercial fertilizers are 
not booking orders at present. 

Sugar has increased from five cents to 
nine cents up to this date and may in- 
crease further, as we get our sugar 
from beets grown in Germany and else- 
where. 

No one can tell exactly how this world- 
wide war will affect the United States of 
America. It may boom American enter- 
prises for several years:to come, but in the 
end we must all share the terrible losses 
caused by war. 

——- °c" 
. Facts for the Curious 

Martins, bluebirds and wrens do not 
take kindly to the houses made of new, 
bright wood, says Farm and Fireside. 
Their instincts lead them to prefer the 

laces which more ‘nearly resemble the 
inside of decayed trees, in which their 
ancestors have nested from time imme- 
morial. Build your birdhouses to suit 
the birds rather than to please your own 
tastes. 





“Dogs of war’’ is not a mere metaphor, | 


says the Springfield Republican. In the 
Middle Ages mastiffs were used as aux- 
iliaries in attack, and were equipped with 
mail studded with spikes ‘and scythes, so 
that they could even attack cavalry. 
Henry VIII offered King Charles X of 
Spain 40,000 men and 4,000 war dogs to 
fight against France. Of late, to a certain 
extent, a use has been found for dogs 
in the army to aid sentries in detecting 
the presence of an enemy. 





At the beginning of the Balkan war 
Bulgaria had 2 population of about 
4,300,000 and put into the field more than 
500,000 soldiers, says an exchange. In 
the first war 30,000 were killed, according 


to the statistics of Dr. Laurant, and{ 


53,000 wounded. In the second war 
16,000 were killed and 62,000 wounded. 
Thus one-third of the effective force of 
the entire army, or three per cent. of the 
opulation of the country, were either 
killed or wounded. The deaths reached 
one in 12 of the whole army, one in four 
of the wounded and one in a hundred of 
the entire population. 
O—_—__—_ 
Fruits _ 
_ Figs, dates, grapes, lemons, apples, 
orangns bananas, grapefruit; all in mar- 
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Bay Roofing as You Buy Seed 


OU wouldn’t think of buying seed from a company you 
knew little about or because of low price — 


You have too mucl: at stake to take a 


chance—you must be sure of results! 


Roofing—like seed—is only safe to buy 
when offered by a company in which you can 


place absolute confidence. 


J-M Assestos ROOFING 


* The Roll of Honor” 


is manufactured by a concern that has been in existence 
for over half a century—that has a reputation for honest 
dealing that is country-wide and has never been known 
to willingly permit a single customer to be dissatisfied. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is made of the best materials 
that money can buy—fire-resisting and practically im- 
perishable pure Asbestos fibre and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
—the world-famous water-proofing. It never needs coating. 


J-M Regal Roofing has proved its merit through 


years of dependable service. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles give you a fireproof 


stone roof that is artistic and permanent. 


Write nearest branch for Samples and Booklet No. 433§ 


H. VY. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; Pipe Coveringss 
Cold Storage Insulation; Water-proofing; Sanitary 
Specialties; Acoustical C tion; Cork Tiling, etc. 
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Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City * New York St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles $O33y, Omaha Syracuse 2744 
THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto iMontreal Winnipeg ancouver 
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BESSEMER SSSR) 


to a load you know it will pull 


Bessemer Kerosene Engine to it No guesswork, | 
e Bessemer goes when you start it and goes until youstop it It will run on lesa 
wonderful Bessemer Universal Fuel Feeder automatically feeds the right amount to * 
the load---no waste. The as little workers in the world, nly three 

--2 to 8 H. P.--80 days’ free trial--immediate shipment. Write — 
**K."* If you require ‘uel % Oil 
Lower picture shows the famous Bessemer Fuel Oil te poy.’ 
Rons on, cheap fuel and crude oils. No pacterton or 7 . 
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Made in seven different sizes crushing 
condition by the pioneer es a: mo of 





Crishes Rock 
Any Size 


Why buy a crusher that crushes only one 
size product when you can get a Wheeling 
which is adjustable to crush any size by 
simply making a quick adjustment. This 
Wheeling Limestone Crusher 
as valuable forroad work orconcrete asfor ig nvestment at the starts 





WHEELIN 
RUSHER 


The Wheeling is_steel-buil 
times stronger than cast iron—| 
with your own power. 


WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY CO. 
602 Raymond Street .. Wheeling, W. Va 








lime crushing—and you can start small 
and add capacity as needed—another ex- 
clusive Wheeling advantage. Think what 
it means in added earning power and 
adaptability to your particular requirements—no 











Protect Your 
Trees 


from damage and girdling by 
rabbits and small animals with 


EXCELSIOR 
Wire Mesh 


An ideal tree guard that is easy 
to set and inexpensive. Close 
mesh, strong and substantial. 
Rust Proof Finish insures long 
life. Write for information. 


Wright Wire Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Ep ew on ete fe ett re 
own safety, comfort and pro’ e 
i Send for our free Book on 


Hansen’s Gloves 


Learn how and why they give “‘free hand”’ service 
—long wear, and pay for themselves many times over. 
The book tells all about the glove or mitten that’s 
made for you—for work, driving or sport—for any 
and all times. Snug, easy fit. 

Sevagest, softest leather. Never harden, crack or 
peel. No rough or binding seams. Write now. Ifno 
dealer is near, let us know. 

O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
120 Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRY oavs FREE 


RUTHSTEIN’S LATEST TRIUMPH 











ADJUSTABLE SA 
LEATHER TAPS 

ee 

sere, 6 

RERVICE SHOE “ee 

for Men and Boys. 

ONE PAIR OUTLASTS 3 to 6 PAIRS ALL-LEATHER 


The only all-season, purpose shoe ev ted. 
Mic comfortable, ‘tie World's Greatest Workahoe—Play 
and ‘ortable. The World’s nen 1 aoek 


Ne more B: 
coughs 








Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
Worild’s Best 


Roofins a 
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What is the Hardiest Red Raspberry? 

The question is often asked, is this red 
raspberry ae Is Syracuse raspberry 
hardy, is Cuthbert hardy? My reply is 
that both Cuthbert and Syracuse red 
raspberries, also the Ruby red raspberry 
are as a rule hardy in western New York, 
but they may not be hardy enough for 
the more northerly localities. On rare 
occasions I have seen the Cuthbert in- 
jured by severe freezing’ at Rochester, 
N. Y. During an experience of twelve 
years [ have not known the Syracuse red 
raspberry to be injured by severe winters 
except on one occasion. The hardiest 
red raspbe ever known probably was 
the Turner, but the fruit was small and 
soft, therefore it is no longer heard from 
or planted. ; 


A Western N. Y. Cherry Orchard 


The present season has been one of the 
best for all varieties of the sour cherry. 
The acreage has also been much greater, 
and the few coming seasons will see fur- 
ther great additions to the acreage. 
Among the ‘reasons for the constantly 
expanding blocks of this kind of fruit may 


Fru its 


as do the apple and peach trees, and 
probably need it more. 

Blackberries, raspberries and dewber- 
ries bear on the canes which grew the 
preceding year, and, after bearing, canes 
are worthless. The best time to remove 
the dead canes is in the fall, as soon as 
the fruit has been harvested, but if they 
are left over they should always be re- 
moved in the spring, before the fruit 
comes on. The dead shoots which bore 
last year should all be removed and the 
number of new canes reduced by cutting 
out all but say five or six of the most 
vigorous ones. 

The canes which are to bear this year’s 
fruit can be easily distinguished and 
should have been headed back in the fall, 
so as to have made them more stocky and 
to induce them to send out lateral shoots 
to give more fruit-bearing surface. These 
laterals should, in turn, be headed back 
this spring, so that they will tend to be 
short and strong, rather than long and 
willowy. 

As soon as-the canes have borne this 
year, it is best to begin at once for next 
year’scrop. Cut out all canes that grew 








. suckers which will replenish the old wogj 


as it‘is removed. The older canes » 
then be cut out annually, as with & 
currant, and the bearing of the bush 
kept up instead of declining, ag ig g, 
case where they are not pruned. | 

It is especially -desirable to ppp 
currants, as the old wood seems mop 
susceptible to the attacks of the curpay 
borer than does the new growth. Thy 
by pruning, the yield and quality of fri 
are increased and the —— from inged 
injury lessened.—Indiana Farmer, 

——_ 7», 
The Grape Cure 

The grape ‘“‘cure’’ i 
ployed alone, but it is sometimeg 
as an adjunct or as supplements 
a mineral water “‘cure.”” Accordj 
the condition of the digestive ¢ 
of the patient, the whole grape is givay 
or only the juice, the latter being obtaingl 
very easily, for example, by using a lemoy 
squeezer or by pressing the grapes ing 
strainer. : be 

-Whenever it is possible a part at Jeng 
of the daily dose should consist of 


entire grape. In the case of a patie | 


who is a great eater and who wishes} 
become thin, the latter procedure is egpeps 
ially recommendable, fer the skin gpd 
stones of the grapes in passing thro 
the alimentary canal without being qd 
gested considerably aid the evacuation 
of the intestines. On the other han 
these indigestible parts, forming a mag. 
tend to diminish the sensation of hunge: 
and thus facilitate the diminution of thy 
dietary ration, says St. Louis Republican, 
A beginning is made by taking every 
day from 500 to 1,000 grams of gray 
and grape juice, and the quantity is gra 
ually increased to two and four kilo 
grams, which should be taken in 
portions—the half on an empty stomach 


. @ quarter of an hour before each of # 


: Oo Ae Seca 
: 4380 So 





Cherry orchard at Sodus, N. Y. 





be found many lessons explaining the 
move in this direction: The market is 
firm and able to take care of vast quanti- 
ties of this variety; the trees are hardy, 
quick-bearing and remarkably free from 
pest trouble; they attain a size most 
convenient for harvesting with the least 
hazard and risk; as nearly mature fruit 
they stand up on the tree with minimum 
waste. 

Wayne County, N. Y., is rapidly gain- 
ing great prominence as a heavy producer 
of sour cherries. One man in Wolcott 
will cash in on about 75 tons this season 
from a total of something like4,000trees. 
In Marion, Clarence Sweezey has about 
700 trees right in their prime. About 15 
tons represented the harvest, which was 
sold to the local canning factory at $80 
per ton. The pickers are paid one cent 
per pound for picking and their earnings 
average from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
Last year the Sweezey orchard produced 
about 8 tons, all going to show that as a 
dependable crop the cherry is not subject 
to the fluctuations of the peach. The 
picture shows a part of the orchard of 
John De Neef of Sodus. Few, if any, 
fruit trees in the temperate zone make a 





more tempting vision to the eye than an 
array of well-formed sour cherry trees 
loaded with the luscious fruit.—Alvah 
H. Pulver, N. Y. 

-—_——_-0I--— 
Pruning Bush Fruits 


The bush fruits are commonly neg- 
lected when pruning time comes around, 





but they respond just as well to pruning 


fruit, as their period of usefulness is past; 
remove all but a few of the new shoots, 
and head back the wood which grows 
this year, in order that it may bear heav- 
ily next season. It is also advisable to 
have the bushes trained on trellises or 
racks of some sort to facilitate the picking 
and other work among the bushes. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES, 


With currants and gooseberries, the 
treatment necessary is quite different. 
These fruits bear for several years on 
the same canes, but the first two or three 
crops are the best, and for this reason 
it is best to remove all old wood and 
permit new wood to fillin. The new wood 
is constantly forming to take the place 
of the old-wood which is removed, and 
thus keeps up the maximum productive- 
ness and quality of the crop, for the fruit 
on old wood is not only less in quantity, 
but the berries are also smaller in size. 

Currants do best when trained to the 
bush form, as this permits the removal of 
the old canes from year to year. Thus 
by cutting out or more of the oldest 
ones each year, the growth of new canes 
will be favored. On every bush, then, 
the grower will have the three-year 
growth which is to be removed, and also 
two-year and one-year-old wood, re- 
spectively. 

The tree form is most often advocated 
for gooseberries, and they are trained on 
stakes or wire trellises, as a rule, but this 
necessitates the renewal of the bushes 
every five or six years. Because of this, 
it is well to encourage plants to send out 


rincipal meals which should be take 
in three portions—the half on an empiy 
stomach, a quarter of an hour before eady 
of the principal meals, which will be reg 
lated according to the effect it is desired 
to obtain. 

The obesity “cure” should be prohibe 
ited in the case of enfeebled, anaemi 
and scrofulous persons and those conym 
lescent from febrile diseases. It should 
be recommended, however, in all 
conditions which arise from an abdo 
inal plethora, constipation, inflation, gout, 
chronic rheumatism and gravel. 

Nothing contributes better to this, a 
cording to Dr. Tailiens, than a fruit 
“eure” continued in a mitigated mant 
throughout the year by means of grape 
oranges, cherries, etc. 

ct cits 
Texas Grape Growing 

While the grape may be grown will 
varying success in every section of Tex 
it is still a much neglected fruit, say 
Texas Farm and Fireside. I do not mei 
to say that every section of the State 
adapted to the growing of every variti 
-of grapes. It is true with the grape ail 
is of other fruits that a variety whith 
would grow and produce well in one 80 
tion would not succeed in another sectiot 
The question of soil, climate and latitud 
has much to do with the_success of th 
grape. For example, the European vate 
ties known as the Vinifera grapes reqill 
an arid climate and will not thrive mt 
damp or humid section. On the othe 
hand the Labrusca varieties, such a8 i 
Concord, Moore’s Early and Champio 
are not so particular as to humidity 
aridity. The Herbemont and Black 5pk 
nish grapes belong to the Aestivalis V4 
ties and grow well in humid sections. |. 

We have a long list of grapes suital 
to every section of the State. And, t 
we have large areas where the standall 
Vinifera varieties may be grown suceé 
fully, equalling the finest types of 
varieties produced on the Pac’fic ¢0 
On these areas I feel that large vineya™ 
of the Tokay, Muscat, Malaga and Of 
nishions should be planted. P 

Qe 
Pruning Gooseberry Bushes 


Gooseberry requires less pruning @ 
almost any other fruit bearing D® 
There are growers who succeed in get 
large crops of gooseberries without @ 
pruning whatever. Where the bran@ 
are too thick, which seldom occuli: 
portion of them can be cut out, but #8 
the old wood is cut out it will inte 
with the immediate fruiting of the busi 
When in doubt about any kind of pri 
do not prune at all. 5 
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|Heating System 















for home, school, church or hall. : 
Write today forthe amazoo Catal 
showing how easily you or any handy 
man can install the Kalamazoo King 
Furnace in spare time and save $25to $75. 


Only Small First Payment Needed 
Take a Year’s Approval Test 
irect with factory—ha' f 
to go by and be sure that your system is a heat 


. Get low factory price— 
saver. “Write today for catalog No.938 
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nples For Sale hy the Barrel 


at Green's fruit farm than we can supply. We suggest that 
those who intend toorder barrels of apples from Green’s 
— for family use should send in their orders with- 
ou delay. 


_ apples of the following varieties: Fall apples, 


size box, containing over a bushel. Address 


We often get more orders for apples grown and barreled 


We have promise of a supply of carefully picked and 
hesse, Fanny, Longfield, Red June, Black Detroit, 
. Winter apples as follows:. Scheawassie 
Blenheim Orange, Wisner’s Dessert, 


Our prices for Baldwins and Spies $2.50 per barrel. 
ces for other more rare varieties $1.50 per standard 


Green’s Nursery Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Fruit Lands Unexcelled 


Ideal homes, For information address 


Close to market. Delightful climate. 


State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 
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Editor of Green’s: Fruit Grower:—The 
opening of the bids by the New York 
Highway Department for the construction 
of the improved road between Williamson 
and Sodus, N. Y., in an important section 
of the state’s fruit belt, accentuates atten- 
tion on the importance of good roads to 
fruit growers. po det for all concerned 
the prejudice against extension of modern 
ideas in roadbuilding is rapidly vanish- 
ing. The farmer and orchardist are buy- 
ing automobiles and when once an owner 
they are enthusiastic for roads in keeping 
with comfort in travel. But aside from 
the personal convenience and pleasure in 
the matter there is a side to the question 
founded on strict business principles. 
Realty prices always take a skyward leap 
when @ state road passes the property. 
No realty ever depreciates because of the 
construction of an improved highway. 
But to the fruit grower it is doubly neces- 
sary that he have the best of roads for 
reaching the market-places, carrying as 
he does a commodity that of all farm prod- 
ucts can least afford to be bruised and 
shaken. With most fruit there is much 
bulk, necessitating frequent trips to the 
warehouse or canning factory. Improved 
roads admit the carriage of heavier loads, 
or what is rapidly coming into use in 
developed sections,—the motor truck. A 
vast saving in time and expense is here 
accomplished by means of the truck. 

The fruit grower is dead to his own 
interests who does not look with heartiest 
sanction on the movement for good roads. 
It requires time even where a highway is 
authorized to put through the project, 
and in the meantime many tributary 
roads will need the attention of the town 
superintendent. If the sentiment is right 
in the community the superintendent 
will be equipped with a steam roller, 
scrapers and other implements for the 
maintenance of roads not authorized for 
state improvement. The town of Sodus 
has two rollers, stone crusher and other 
equipment and is at present spending 
$3,500 on town improvements.—Alvah 
H. Pulver, N. Y. 





Our Pleasures Are What We Our- 
selves Make Them 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Through all the energy, the strife, the 
battle for glory and the “almighty” 
dollar, runs a note of re-call—re-call io 
the simple pleasures, to the ‘‘simple life.” 
Just now, it’s the call of Mother Earth. 
Back we are going; and, only to find 
plenty of joy—plenty of pleasure. 
It is in the mind where we grow to be 
what we actually are—not what others 
think us. There’s many a rough exterior 
that houses a brain teeming with thoughts 
for the good of others, with desires to 
¢ befriend others. And such a 
ed by a heart laden with 


ess. 5 
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One can’t really live until the interest 
to let others live becomes paramount. 
A liberal attitude toward all life in gen- 
eral must be cultivated. There comes an 
appreciation of the pleasures. life holds 
forth to all. ‘There comes the joy of sym- 
pathy @@r even the least of living things. 
It’s centered deep in the heart, and he or 
she who has finally attained this remark- 
able of remarkable viewpoints has won 
peace of mind, happiness—the content- 
ment which passes understanding. 


“The happiest heart that every beat 
Was in some quiet breast, 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
Afid left the Heaven the rest.’’ 


That which we deserve shall we have, 
eventually. None is so great as to over- 
throw the invincible Law of Averages. 
It works, unstopped and unstoppable, 
until the very End. Happiness to those 
to whom happiness rightfully belongs: 
That’s its verdict; conviction follows con- 
viction; discharge follows discharge. 

In accomplishment, whether for our- 
selves or for those who are near and 
dear, or simply for “‘others,’”’ lies a re- 
ward. To do our work well does but 
increase that reward. Material things 
only hold our fancies until acquired. 
Something else is beyond: Again, it’s the 
peace of mind, the security which comes 
from unselfish, whole-hearted service to 
man, bird or beast. 

“Sunshine”? doesn’t come from the Sun 
alone. It’s to be found anywhere and 
everywhere—in anything and everything. 
Who’s so big a pessimist as to drive away 
the “sunshine” when it’s streamin 
brightly through a rift in the dark, disma. 
clouds? 

I doubt me if I can find many. 

Now I beliéve there’s lots of ‘‘sunshine”’ 
in the song of wild birds. I’ve been 
interested in them as far back as I can 
remember, and I’ve learned that There Is 
for me. 

They’re about the best dispellers of 
gloom that I can think of. When they’re 
well taken care of, you’ll find them twit- 
tering and chirping the live-long day. 

But, You’ve got to keep them about 

ou: You can’t drive them away and 

ave their ‘“‘sunshine’”’ at the same time. 
Gather them around you. Become inter- 
ested in their habits: Feed Them. 

You know, everybody strives to keep 
that which has grown dear to them. 
Once the wild birds have gained your 
affections, they’ll become dear to you. 
You’ll surely strive to keep them with 
you All the Time. 

Suet or fat constitutes the tempting 
mcrsl which coaxes the wild birds about 
your home. Provide the feathered tribe 
with pele of it, and nine-tenths of your 
friendship is cemented, never té break. 

After all, eight persons out of every ten 
like to care for the denizens of the air. 





New York State Road Construction 


- 


What we require is greater enthusiasm 
on their part and the beginning of interest 
on the part of the other two. 

Let’s alllabor together. The inevitable 
is bound to happen. We’ll deserve 
“sunshine’”’—and we’ll get ‘‘sunshine.” 
You’ve got a big heart. Use it. 


“For over there an upland thrush is 
speaking : 
Of joys she knows among these swaying 
pines: - : 
Not all the rhythm of my eager seeking 
Can faintly echo her ecstatic lines.” 


Charles E. White. 








Here’s a 
Happy 
Hunch— 


Post 
Toasties 


and cream 


for breakfast, lunch or sup- 
per. 

Choice white Indian Corn, 
rolled into thin flakes, and 


toasted to a rich golden 
brown—delicious! 


This food comes in sealed 
packages, always fresh, crisp 
and sweet; and ready to serve 
at a moment's notice. 


Post Toasties make a 
mighty satisfactory dish at 
any time. 


—sold by pen 
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_~ AMERICAN 
STEEL ed Os 


FENCE 


Made by American Steel & Wire Company 

High-class steel, heavily coated witb zinc. Strong 
enough to hold up sd wire fence and furnish all nec- 
essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 

that they will maintain any wire fence made. 
Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
gate <~t cp Be tn. pene 

ou ge ie 
wood post, and you g eh —_ 





When you write advertisers 
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A $700.00 Crop of Pears 
from Four Hundred Trees 


Yes, Sir! In New York 
state. Second year’s crop, too. 

This orchard gives bigger returns 
than three times the land planted to 
corn or wheat, and with less work for 
the owner. Plant five acres or more of 
Harrison-grown Kieffers or Bartletts—this 
fall if you can—you won’t have to wait 
long before you begin to pick real money. 
Write us about our helps for_planters. 
Get our catalogue of fruit trees. Don’t wait 
longer—you are losing money every 

minute you delay. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 597, Berlin, Md. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














AGENTS $6 a Day 


Should be easily made selling 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- 
holic Food Flavors, Soaps, 
Perfumes and Toilet 

tions. r kinds, put up 
fn collapsible tubes. Ten 
times strength of bottle 
extracts, Every home in city 
or country is a poss 

tomer. Entirely 


'. ite today— ~ 
Ai nticsne FREE & e 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 1006 Third St.,Cincinnati, 0. 


CROW—MUSTIROONS 


Successful growers use 
lywine wa. Send $1 for 

enough to cover 30sq.ft. Free book- 

let gives instructions anyone can follow. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN BARRELS 
At a cost of 29c or 30c 
“Barrel Making Simplified” Tells How 


One of our many Testimonials 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mc. Leon Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. May 11, 1914. 

My Dear Sir:—I want to acknowledge with thanks the receipt fa copy of 
your ‘Barrel Making Simplified.” You have gotten out a very serviceable and 
very attractive booklet. The descriptions and excellent cuts make it perfecti 

In my-judgment, it should be of interest to appig 

ery truly yours, J. C. Whitten. 





plain how to makea 
growers. 


Price $1.00 per copy 


LEON MILLER 
1952 N. Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






















You don’t have to lose 
Ny, the fruit in the top 
4° branches nor climb a 
tallladder to get it, if 
you use this handy tool. 
Gathers peaches, apples 
and other fruit as care- 
fully as by hand and 
» much less work. 
Price complete, except the 
long handle (a fish pole will do) 
only 50 cents each delivered to your door by parcel post. 


Your money back if net O.K. Order now so you'll be sure 
to have it wheA you need it. Circulars free on request. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 800, BEATRICE, NEB. 


When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














- Green’s Fruit Grower 


Storing 


Fall or drop apples may be profitably 
utilized by sorting out all wormy, bruise 
and peeled fruit, wrapping the smooth, 
solid ones in thin paper and laying them 
in barrels or boxes. Set away in a cool, 
dark place. 

In about two weeks one should go ecare- 
fully over the stored fruit, sorting out 
any that may have begun to deteriorate, 
as they soon contaminate and ruin other 


fruit. An occasional examination of the 
fruit during the winter months also is 
advisable. en stored in this way, 


drop or fallen apples have kept for us 
until the following March, and the close 
confinement in paper seems to impart to 
them an especially tempting flavor. 


STORAGE OF WINTER APPLES. 


One never should be in a hurry to store 
the winter’s supply of apples. Hold them 
in some cool, well-ventilated shed or 
building, where they will keep absolutely 
dry, until the weather threatens to be 
freezing-cold, before storage. 

This insures against the products being 
put away while the temperature is high 
enough to induce rot, gives time for 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
M. COVERDELL 


d disposed of first; the second grade should 


Apples 


begin to spoil soonest, should be used or 


be used next. By this plan, the best 
grade of fruit will be carried through the 
winter, and often one thus will have a 
goodly supply on hand for selling at a 
time when the price is extra high. 


CELLAR, BIN OR OUTDOOR STORAGE? 


There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to both of these methods of storage. 

By storing in cellar bins, barrels and 
boxes, the fruit is right where one can 
watch and care for it better than in the 
storage pit. All cellar bins should be 
lined with straw, and kept covered. 

On the other hand, fruit in the cellar 
will forfeit a certain per cent, of its flavor 
by evaporation, while, in the storage 

it, this evaporation does not take place. 

n fact, the storage pit method rather im- 
egg than deteriorates the flavor of the 
ruit. 

Fruit will keep for a longer period of 
time in the storage pit than in the cellar— 
that is, if it is put away in the pit under 
proper conditions—and this is a decided 
advantage in early spring, when deterio- 








Barreled apples ready for cold 








storage in western New York. 





excessive moisture to evaporate, and also 
allows small, overlooked spots or blem- 
ishes on the fruit to develop till they will 
be noticed and that particular fruit dis- 
carded as storage material. 


USE GREAT CARE IN HANDLING. 


Apples intended for storage should be 
handled with the utmost caré, from the 
time of picking until they are in storage. 
If the fruit is tossed about in sorting, 
dropped into baskets or pails while being 
picked, and poured carelessly into the 
storage pit or bins, many breaks and 
bruises of the skin ‘will result, causing 
rot and decay later on. 

A sack swung over the shoulder is the 
best mode of picking. Then, when 
emptying from any kind of a vessel or 
sack, the fruit should be allowed to roll 
gently out, instead of -—e dropped or 
poured out. If conveyed from the or- 
chard to the place of storage by wagon 
or wheel-barrow, the vehicle should be 
lined with a generous amount of hay, 
straw or leaves, to avoid bruising. 


SORTING FOR STORAGE. 


Apples should be sorted at the time of 
picking, when all with rotten specks or 
bruises should be discarded. 

These refuse products may be fed to 
the live stock and poultry, worked up 





into cider and vinegar at a good profit 
or peeled and turned into apple butter. 

Another close sorting should take place 
a few days in advance of the time for 
storage. The fruit refused at this time 
may be held as ‘‘culls’’ and used up at 
the first of the winter. 

Still another careful sorting should be 
given the apples at the time they are 
stored away, and nothing but the very 
largest, ‘smoothest and solidest ones 
should be retained for storage, either in 
cellar bif or outdoor pit. 

This gives us three grades of fruit, 
and the poorest, or that which is apt to 


ration often occurs in the cellar with the 
rise of temperature. 
THE PIT; LOCATION AND ARRANGEMENT. 


The storage pit should be located on a 
north-side, well-drained slope, to insure 
against moisture settling in it, and to 
avoid the early thawing of spring. 

The trench should be three or four feet 
wide (as long as desired), and from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches deep. The 
bottom and sides should be lined with 
straw, hay, weeds or leaves. 

Place the fruit for storage in the pit, 
piling it up until the heap is cone-shaped. 
Over the fruit spread some material— 
hay, straw, long, coarse grass, old fodder, 
etc.,—to protect the fruit from the soil. 

Over this covering place about four 
inches of dirt, and cover it with old 
boards, roofing, etc., to protect it from 
rain. Leave this stand until the weather 
grows cold—it is a fine plan to let this 
layer of dirt freeze lightly. Spread an- 
other one-foot layer of old uay, straw, 
barn-yard litter and manure over this 
four-inch layer of dirt, and throéw on an- 
other six-inch layer of dirt to hold all 
down well, patting it firmly with the back 
of a spade. With the cold layer of dirt 
near the stored fruit, it will keep well, 
without fear of heating and rotting, while 
the other layers of material will protect 
the product from freezing weather. Dig 
a trench around and away from the pit, 
to carry off water. 


OC 


The legend is that Osiris, a wise and 
beneficent king who reclaimed the Egyp- 
tians from savagery, met a sudden and 
premature death by the scheming of his 
wicked brother Seth, who, with seventy- 
two fellow conspirators, invited Osiris to 
a banquet and induced him to enter a 
cuningly-wrought coffin. They shut down 
the lid and cast the chest and its body 
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TOWER’S FISH BRAND /| 
REFLEX SLICKER 


‘<4 x farm on rainy day, 
RS Day in, day ou, 
it’s on the job to keep 


' you dry and comfortable at| 























Protector Hat, 75 Cts, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
free Catalog 

A. J. TOWER CO. 

When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, | 
« 
deal ever put up to hustlers. 
pe 2 you-buy-it” 
Sharpener to every man. 150% 
profit. Whitfield, Miss., says, 

Worked 2 made $60.” Get 
busy—write quick for exclusive territory, 
guaranteed 

ts 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE 
Send for QWERy 
opie! 
BOSTON 7TH BRNO 
This 22. 
The best money-making 
sells Climax Auto Razor 


—— 


Razor offer, hae enema ) 
Cook Street, CANTON, 


WICTOR SPECIALTY_CO., 64 


PPLE TRE 








S For Fall Shipment Din 

from Nursery to Plant 
‘uarant ame. Write for Special Pri 
on your Wants. Catalogue free to everybody, 
Denton, Williams & Denton, Wholesale WN, 
serymen, 25 Elm Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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a 
We positively teach you at home by mail to earn — 
S to $50 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. be 
rudents ass’ oD age Best system, lowest price. Laat 
MODELS FURNISHED. Write for Free Book. 
Practical Auto School, 70-R Beaver Street, New ¥ 
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BIN 


today. AGENTS 
CO.. 14 Bome Bldg., Kansas City, 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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mention that you saw 
their advertisement in 
GREEN’s FruIT GROWER 
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‘Tree Protector 


Protect your trees from mice, - 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; # 
per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 

Co. 


Green’s Nursery 





santo the Nile. Isis, faithful wife of the 
beloved king, recovered the body. 


Service Dept, Rochester, N- 
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Some Real Wishes. 
Give me the time when leaves turn red 
Out in the woods where squirrels abound, 
With the sky a silvery gray o’erhead 
And nuts are dropping to the ground. 
Give me the time when husking corn 
And we in fields are gathering gold, 
And while we husk our thoughts are borne 
To bygone days with stories told. 


Give me the time when fishes bite _ 
And ’neath a tree with hook and line 


And fish we’re'getting big and fine 
Which keeps the spirit feeling light. 
Give me the time of schooling days 

When we are learning some— 
Mem’ry of it in the mind still lays 

And joys do come. 

Each pupil tried .o head the class— 
Ofttimes a boy, ofttimes a lass; 
The boys was fewer there, alas! 

For he’s for fun. 


Give me winter with horse and sleigh 
And moon and stars a-shining bright, 
With a pack of wolves and howling they 

To chase us as we make a flight. 


Give me the time when I a boy, 
And dady on his hands and knees 
ages ieee 
aia Ser Albert E. Vassar. 
icant ial 
Conquest of the Tropics 

Those who have never had the expe- 
rience in tropical regions can have but 
faint ideas of the beauties of the vegeta- 
tion and the interesting and delicious 
fruits that grow there. 

Although I have had but meagre oppor- 
tunities to see some of these things in 
their native regions, there is nothing 
that I have ever seen elsewhere that 
seemed quite so beautiful and interest- 
ing, unless it was the scenery along the 
coast of Alaska. That was more majestic 
than beautiful, except the wild fern gar- 
dens that are to be seen almost every- 
where in that region. 

Recently I have been reading a book 
written by Frederick N. Adams and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., entitled 
“Conquest of the Tropics.” It is in- 
tended chiefly to show the marvelous 
development of the cultivation and sale 
of the banana by the United Fruit Co. 
This had only a very small and compara- 
tively recent pena Fifty years ago 
there were almost no bananas sold any- 
where, nor vas there anything of conse- 

uence known about this fruit, outside 
the tropics. No one knows how long ago 
the banana was first cultivated, and not 
until 1866 had any of the fruit been ship- 
ped from tropical America to this or any 
other country for sale, so far as is known. 

Carl B. Franc in that year began to 
import bananas from Colombia, near 
where the Panama Canal now is, to New 
Orleans. 

In 1870 one Captain Baker bought a 
few bunches at Kingston, Jamaica, and 
took them on the deck of his schooner to 
Boston, where he sold them at a good 
profit. But there was no systematic 
effort to encourage the growing of bananas 
and import and distribute them, until 
1885. Afruitmerchant of Boston, Andrew 
W. Preston, conceived such a plan, and 
put it to test in a commercial way. He 
enlisted a little capital, $20,000 in all, in 
this enterprise on a five-years’ trial. At 


' the end of that time and with the addition 


of $100,000 more capital, there were 
assets of this ‘Boston Fruit Company’’ 
of $531,000, which was a good showing. 
Their plantations were then in Cuba, 
Jamaica and San Domingo, but the Cen- 
tral American Coast was explored, and 
there the main development has occurred. 

‘In 1871 Minor C. Keith of _New York 
went to Costa Rica to assist his brother 
in building a railroad, and seeing the 
opportunities of the banana trade he 
made a, trial shipment to New Orleans in 
1872. Later he joined in the organization 
of the United Fruit Company in 1899, of 
which Mr. Preston was made, and is yet, 
president. 

The planting as well as the trade in the 
fruit had been stimulated and was pushed 
with such wisdom and vigor that now this 
company alone owns about 100 splendid 
steamships that ca bananas to our 
markets and those of Europe, amounting 
annually now to about 25,000,000 bunches 
and worth about that many dollars 
Wholesale. 

This fruit is largely grown on lands of 
their own, but this honorable and pro- 
gressive company encourages and assists 
others to grow bananas, and pays them a 
fair price for it in cash at the points of 
mipment. 

ther and competitive companies also 


do a large business in the banana trade, 


at G 





daily fare. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


and are in no wise obstructed or inter- 
fered with. 

.The United Fruit Company is not a 
giant trust or monopoly as some might 
think. It had préperty last year worth 
over $82,500,000 from which fair but not 
big dividends are paid annually on only 
$366,000,000 capital stock. ‘There is no 
water in such stock as that, having over 
double its face value in real value. 

This book is well worth reading, and I 
believe every word of it is true. It is 
well illustrated and shows by word and 

icture the banana in its home and much 

esides of tropical America that is beau- 
tiful and interesting. 

That country is Teles peacefully con- 

uered by industry and forethought, and 
the hungry world fed at low cost with 
one of the most delicious of tropical 
fruits —H. E. Van Deman. 

. ——0 ——— 

About House Painting Experience 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I think you will 
find your foreman’s ideas on painting 
are not correct. Paint of the proper 
consistency should be rubbed out as thin 
as possible and still cover every bit of 
the surface. The best painters are not 
sparing of elbow grease. Where paint is 
simply spread on, it will either peel in 
time or check, afid in either case you will 
fail to get the proper protection to your 
building. - I know of many cases where 
paint properly applied by an experienced 
painter will stand from ten to fifteen years 
and keep a good protective surface to 
the weather, while 2 age applied by un- 
skilled labor is seldom satisfactory from 
the day the job is finished. I think that 
if you will write to all the paint manu- 
facturers, in spite of the fact that they 
want to sell as much paint as they can, 
they will tell you that outside gloss paint 
should always be welt rubbed out.—F. B. 
Headley, Ohio. 

——_0-__—-——_ 

Patriarch Visits Masonic Lodge 


Straight as an arrow, standing over 
six feot tall, and with a patriarchal silver 
beard reaching to his waist, Henry T. 
West, 90 years of age, 65 years a member 
of the Masonic fraternity, entertained 
the members o* Mount Moriah Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., at Caldwell, Iowa, for an 
hour, retailing reminiscences of Maso 
in the early days and giving his conception 
of the tenets of the great order. 

Mr. West is a remarkable old man, 
and is one of the oldest Masons in the 
world. His name signed on the régister 
disclosed a firm Spencerian chirography 
that would put most of the young men of 
the present day to shame. The old 
gentleman will celebrate the 70th lap of 
his matrimonial life’s journey tus :all, 
his wife, who is of his own age, bein 
equally well preserved. In the course o 
his remarks he said: ‘‘We neither of us 
have an ache or a pain, and my wife 
writes a beautiful hand.”’ 

The old couple are living with their 
daughter, Mrs. A. E. Gipson, mother 
of cs H. Gipson, the state chairman of 
the Progressive party. The children of 
the latter comprise the four generations 
living together in Caldwell. 

—_——_0O--—" 
Eat More Fruit. 

In general, it may be said that fruits 
are wholesome, palatable, and attractive 
additions to our diet, and may be readily 
made to furnish a considerable part of the 
nutrients and, energy required in the 
Fresh fruits are dilute foods 
and closely resemble green vegetables in 
total nutritive value, but dried fruits and 
many preserves, etc., are much more con- 
centrated, comparing favorably with some 
of the cereals and other dry vegetable 
foods in the amount of total nutrients and 
energy which they supply per pougd. The 
characteristic chemical constituents of 
fruits are carbohydrates, and so they are 
naturally and properly used in a well- 
balanced diet to supplement foods richer 
in protein, as cereal grains, legumes, nuts, 
eggs, dairy products, meats, and fish. 
Fruits contain considerable mineral mat- 
ter, and as they are dilute foods they may 
be added to the diet to supply iron and 
other mineral constituents without unduly 
peta the supply of protein and 
energy. Since they are bulky and often 
tontain fairly large proportions of in- 
digestible material, fruits stimulate what 
might otherwise be a sluggish intestine. 


Intelligently used, fruits are a valuable 
art 0 ell-balanced diet and may well 
= eaten in larger quantities than at 


present.—Ex. 










" Let Our Pump Expert Help You Decide 


j Out of 300 different ad of pumps it’s hard to pick the very one you 

need, Getexpert advice. Write our Mr. Gould, in charge of our Consulta- 
tion Department. He will gladly help you, without charge, without 
obligation. His experience will surely save you money and vexation. 
Before you buy any pump or water system, find out about 
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Leaders for 65 Years 
Goulds Reliable Pumps outsell any 
© pumps made. They have won 
onsheer merit. Nowan immense 
acre factory ene ape to mana- water in hom: 
pd Tak 
to buying a tloelda you aot 
newest improvements, the best, 
muitlolied ‘ostent iuakes possible: 
ied output makes 
The highest-cl 
locality sell Goulds Reliable 
Look up the one in your town. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(82 









43 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose 
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Choose Any 
Kalamazoo on Trial 
Pay Later 


WRITE for the new edition 
ofthe Kalamazoo Catalog 
showing hundreds of the finest 
heaters and cookers of every 
kind—all offered on a more 
liberal plan than ever. 


We have 275,000 customers 
already. We are out for 50,000 
more thts year. The quality, 
the improvements, the prices, 
the new designs we now offer 
are astonishing. You are en- 
titled to them and to the offer 
of any Kalamazoo, freight 
prepaid, on trial for a part of 
price deposited in your own 
bank. Order shipped day re- 
ceived. Year’s approval test. 
Get book and see. 


Ask for Catalog No. 316 


00 STOVE 
Manufacturers 


In Your 
Bank 
sya letes: 
You This 
Highest 
OTE ia 
Stove 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark Direct to You’ 


Registered 

















aga” go after bear, moose, deer,with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 












ADE in all popular big 
game calibres—guns of splen- 
did accuracy, range and power. 
They have* Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZzr/iq lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 


can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in B 
: Send 3 for big cata- 
the shooter’s face. log to ym oginpe right gun. 
For smaller game, lever action rifles in .22 to .44 The Hiarlin Firearms G 
ealibreet = ton” tifles in 122,29 tim 
pores ime ction” rifles in 22) <2 nmatte’ 39 Willow Street, New Haven, Const. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A New View of Pruning 


Mr. Campbell laughed to himself—then 
I got one of his ‘‘trade secrets,’’ so to 
speak. ‘‘No, they weren’t pruned last 
year,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and they haven’t been 
pruned since they were planted. When 
the trees were set out the tops were cut 
off, but after that—no more pruning. It 
isn’t necessary.” 

“Do you mean to say bluntly that you 
never prune your trees?” _ 

“T do in the case of cherry trees. Na- 
ture will do her own pruning; I see to it 
that the trees are well fed, and each year 
I secure splendid crops,’”’ says Grimsby 
Fruit Grower. 

APPLE TREES ARE PRUNED. 


Sufficiently heterodox, isn’t it? I thought 
so at the time. I didn’t. tell Mr. Camp- 
bell all that was passing through my mind 
in regard to the merits of his theory; 

erhaps it was just as well that I re- 
Frained, for the time being, from stat- 
ing my views. However, I determined 
to transfer discussion to the apple trees. 

“How about pruning apple trees, then?’’ 
I asked. 

“That is an entirely different matter,” 
_ was the reply. “‘Apple trees must be 

pruned, for various reasons. For in- 
stance, one must get rid of the suckers, 
those up-shooting limbs that rob the tree 
of nourishment and yield no fruit in 
return. Then, the trees must be pruned 
in order to prevent their attaining an 
excessive height. I am a firm believer 
in the low-headed tree, especially in the 
case of apples. Pruning, in my opinion, 
is an absolute essential in good apple- 
orchard culture.”’ 

LETS NATURE DO THE THINNING. 


This was reassuring; Mr. Campbell and 
I could meet on some common ground. 
I decided to explore further. Seizing a 
very heavily laden branch of forming 


buds. 

“Will you thin those out?” I asked. 

The answer was deliberate, yet rather 
non-committal. ‘‘I have never made a 
practice of thinning,” he said. “I always 
trust to nature to do her own thinning. 
The June fall may be depended upon to 
get rid of most of those apples that should 
not grow.” , ss 

“You won’t thin this tree, then? 

“T wouldn’t say that exactly. I never 
saw such a thick setting of buds, and it 
is just possible that we may have to thin 
out some this year.” : : 

Here, then, was a prominent orchardist 
who trimmed practically not at all, and 
who never pruned cherry or pear trees. 
How did his orchard ‘“‘pan out” at the 
end of each year? After all, results 
count. Here is what the owner said: 

AND YET HE GETS THE APPLES 

‘Do I get fruit? Last year, as you 
know, was an off season with winter 
apples. From the twenty-five acres of 
apple orchard, in spite of the off-year, I 
sold nearly 6,000 boxes of apples, for prac- 


COLLINS’ 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
GUIDE, FREE ON REQUEST 


Lists, fully describes and illus- 
trates the best varieties of 
fruits, shrubs and decorative 
ts. Contaias unique 
ptul 


Special Collection Offers 

which save money and assure con- 

tinuous long-season yield of lus- 

cious fruits or fine flowers. 

Write today fer your free copy. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Box 28 Moorestown, N. J. 
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tically ten thousand dollars, after ex- 
penses of picking. ; 
ALWAYS A BOX-PACKER. 


Mr. Campbell has used the box-pack 
for a dechde—in fact he never shipped 
his good Spy apples in barrels. Whether 
these were going on the Canadian fancy 
market or to the great city market of 
the old country made no difference to 
him; they were properly packed just the 
same. 

Above all, Mr. Campbell is an “‘orchard 
feeder.”’ This year his orchard is being 
liberally supplied with fertilizers—phos- 
phoric acid, nitrate of potash and other 
recognized foods. A good owth of 
grass and oats is being plowed under for 
green manure, the fertilizers going in 
with the vegetation. ‘‘Feed and prune— 
those are my objects in apple-growing,”’ 
said Mr. Campbell. “With other tree 
fruits, no pruning, but liberal feeding.’ 

—_———-0O--_— 
Selling Fruit 

When the cost of barrel stock is placed 
at $1.25, which seems as low as possible 
for good fruit, it is plain that the average 
price must be considerably higher to 
afford even a decent profit, and in years 
of full crop production the effects of 


Associations that have gone to pieces 
have done’ so mostly through attempts to 
hire a manager who would work for a low 
price, or, in case of, a good manager, 
through undue interference of members 
and the inability of directors to pull to- 
gether. The directors should be men who 
are smart enough to handle their own 
business successfully, but who have the 
spirit of helpfulness, and are competent 
growers. The manager should be, not the 
man who wants the job because unable 
to earn a decent living in any other way, 
but the man who has proved his compe- 
tence and who can show his ability to 
earn a good salary. 

—_—_—O-—" 
Home Manufacture and Use of Unfer- 
mented Grape Juice 

Unfermented grape juice has no doubt 
been used ever since wine has been made 
from the grape. The following practical 
suggestions will enable housewives to 
put up unfermented juice at the time of 
the fruit harvest, and thus to utilize much 
fruit that is now annually lost through 
inability to preserve it in the fresh state. 
In this form it is a pleasant, wholesome 
drink and food well adapted to home 
use. On some farms enough ‘such pre- 
ventable wastes occur almost every 
year to largely reduce the possible prof- 
its, or even to cause failure to meet the 
running expenses of the farm. By pre- 











Gathering the apple crop in the orchard of A. C. Hess, of Pennsylvania, long a subscriber of Green's 


Fruit Grower, who says he values this publication highly. 


Mr. Hess sold over $2,200 worth of. apples last 


year from this orchard. Notice the small piles of culls, showing that nearly all the fruit was marketable as 
first class apples. The variety was York Imperial, a handsome red apple more largely grown in Pennsyl- 


vania than any other one variety. 





extending the market and organizing the 
business will prove an important safe- 
guard, says The American Cultivator. 

The apple growers rhight take a hint 
from the promoters of the banana indus- 
try, within the memory of most people. 
The banana was known = in compara- 
tively few markets and sold scarcely at 
allin Europe. Some years the price went 
below cost. By organizing the business 
and extending the markets the banana 
industry has grown from an amount 
hardly worth ndting in the reports to a 
yearly business of over $15,000,000, while 
the price to the consumer is very moderate 
and the fruit has become almost as much 
a standard article of diet as the apple; 
meanwhile the apple growers, with the 
exception of those in the northwest and 
in a few scattered localities in the east, 
have been doing very little either to 
organize the growers or to .extend the 
markets. 

The annual apple day is a good thing in 
that direction, but here development must 
come from organized effort of the growers, 
through association. Only in that way 
can the market be handled to benefit 
producers and funds provided for adver- 
tising to extend the demand. Co-opera- 
tive selling of fruit and buying of sup- 
plies have Sortie a standard in the north- 
west and seem to be working success- 
fully. Here as there any new success 
depends more upon the manager than on 
any other one condition. No association 
can flourish with a band of directors 
lacking agreement among themselves and 
lacking confidence in the manager. The 
directors must be the most progressive 
growers in the association, broad-minded 
and competent enough to pick out a thor- 
oughly experienced business man fit to 
command a. good salary and to merit 
the confidence of the 8. 


venting these wastes an unprofitable farm 
may often be made profitable. 

Of late years repeated efforts have 
been made to prevent the juice from 
fermenting and to preserve it in vessels 
of such size and shape as can be easily 
transported, thus rendering its use pos- 
sible at all times of the year. Until 
coeney its use has been almost ex- 
clusively restricted to juice for medicinal 
or sacramental purposes. Unrestricted 
and general use has been retarded through 
lack of knowledge of the principles under- 
lying the process of manufacture. This 
lack of knowledge and of the necessary 
skill in applying it has resulted in many 
failures, thus rendering the production 
of a good article uncertain and expensive. 

This bulletin being intended for the 
farmer or the housewife only, the writer 
refers such readers as desire to go into 
the manufacture of grape juice in a sys- 
tematic manner for commercial 
to Bulletin 24, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, on the same 
subject, this publication treating only of 
methods that can be applied in every 


home. 
HOME MANUFACTURE, 


Use only clean, well-ripened, but not 
over-ripe grapes. If an ordinary cider 
mill is at hand, it may be used for crushin 
and pakimace or the grapes may be crush 
and pressed with the hands. 

Another serious mistake is sometimes 
made by putting the juice into bottles 
so large that much of it becomes spoiled 
before it is used after the bottles are 
opened. Unfermented grape juice proper- 
ly made and bottled will keep indefinitely 
if it is not exposed to the atmosphere or 
mold germs; but when a bottle is once 
opened it should, like canned goods, be 
used as soon as-possible, to keep it from 


spoiling. 


rand the poorest, or that which 1s apt to beloved king, recovered the bouy. 


urposes . 


OCTOBER | 


The following recipe is going.the rounds © 
as a simple method of extracting ang 
preserving grape juice. Such a simple | 
method cua t6 have a trial: 4 

To every ten pounds of grapes allow 
three pounds of sugar and three ounces 
of tartaric acid. Mash the grapes ang 
mix with the sugar acid; let stand % | 
hours, then press out all juice, strain 
and bottle, and keep on cool cellar. 





Grape Vines and Raisins—The num. 
ber of grape vines in bearing in California 
in 1910 was 144,097,670. This includes 
wine varieties as well as table and raisin 
varieties. The raisin crop in 1912 amount. 
ed to 185,000,000 pounds. Beside the home 
consumption Canada took 11,004,0¢ 
pounds, New Zealand 2,647,000 pounds, 
Germany 1,236,000 pounds and the United 
Kingdom 1,130,000 pounds. 

—_———_0--——= 


Main Causes of Orchard Failure 


There are as many kinds of crop-prag. 
tice failures as there are practices, for 
one man will fail in one thing and another 
man in another thing. I am inclined tg 
think, from a rather wide observation, 
that inattention to spraying is not one 
of the prime causes of failure, says Amer. 
ican Cultivator. In fact, it looks to me | 
that sprays is the best done of all the 
main orchard practices. I am also in 
clined to think that lack of fertilization 
of land is not a cardinal cause of failure, 
Attention has been called to fertility | 
questions so insistently for 50 years that — 
practically e-ery person is aware of its 
importance, or at, least he has it on hig 
mind. Moreover, the lack of plant-food 
power in the soil is usually quickly evident 
in the crop. I should say that indiffer- 
ence to methods of planting, or even 
to proper distances apart for the trees, 
is not a disability of the first order. In 
short, all practices that admit of very 
definite discussion and advice are like] 
to be fairly well performed in nearly all 
parts of the country. 

It occurs to me that perhaps the first 
rime cause of failure in orcharding, g0 ' 
ar as the practices of the individual 
orchardist are concerned, is lack of 
effective preparation of soil before the 
trees are planted, including under-drain- 
ing. 

A prominent place among such causes | 
I should give to inadequate and erroneous 
pruning. 

Another place I should give to incompe- 
tent grading of fruit. In distinguishing 
these factors as worthy of special mention 
just now I am thinking of orcharding in 
general, and not of certain refinements of 
it for very special markets, in which care- 
ful attention to plant breeding and other 
unusual practices is important. 

All these failures or shortcomings, al- 
though of the greatest significance to the — 
individual fruit grower, are not the great- 
est handicaps to orcharding as a national 
business. ‘The prime causes of non-satis- 
faction in the business, as a whole, are 
not so much failures to perform some 
special piece of work, as inability to 
organize these and many other ideas into 
a good system of farm management. 

Lack of good crop management scheme, 
or a rational lay out or plan of tilli 
green manuring and the like, to be follow 
systematically and effectively for a series 
of years.—Prof. L. H. Bailey, Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—_——p—_—_—_— 


BUY A BARREL OF APPLES 
Do Not Forget that C. A. Green Has 
Rare Apples for Sale by the 
Bushel Box or Barrel 

I offer well graded Baldwin and North- 
ern Spy apples at $2.50 per barrel. 

I also offer rare apples of the following 
varieties: Blenheim Orange, American 
Blush, Jonathan, Banana and others at 
$1.50 per box holding one bushel.—C, A. 
Green, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 


——_9q—_——- 


Experiments have proven the ove 
milk cow requires about an ounce of salt 
per mp: leavy milkers should have 
more. Keeping salt where the dairy cows 
can reach it at all times maintains theif 
good health and encourages a heavy” 
milk-yield by cmnceing thorough be om : 
tion and assimilation and having a coolilf 
effect on the whole system of the animals,” 
at the same time making it easier to bri0g” 
butter of a superior flavor and color a 
churning time. = 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


1078—Girl’s Dress. Cut in four sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 4} 
yards of 36 inch material for a 10-year 
size, Price 10 cents. 

1063—Girl’s Coat with or without Cape 
Portions. Cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. It requires 3} yards 
of 44 inch material for a 10-year size. 
Price 10 cents. 
























1057—Boy’s Suit with Trousers. Cut in 
four sizes: 3,4,5and6 years. It re- 
quires 23 yards of 44 inch material for 
a 4-year size. Price 10 cents. 

1053—Girl’s Dress. Cut in four sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. It requifes 3} yards 
of 44 inch material for a 10-year size. 
Price 10 cents. 

































































1064-1071—A Splendid Combination for 
Traveling, Shopping or General Wear. 
Cape Wrap cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Skirt 
1071 is cut in five_sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 73 yards of 36 inch material for 
cape and skict for a medium size, with 
2} yards for the waist coat of 27 inch 
material. This calls for two separate 

« patterns, 10 cents for each. 

1058—Costume for Misses and Small 
Women. Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. It requires 5% yards of 
44 inch material for a 17 year size. 
Price 10 cents. 
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1079—Costume for Misses and Young 
mincemeat. 


Women. Cutin four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. It, requires 5} yards of 
44 inch material for a 16 year size. 
Price 10 cents, 

1059-1062—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1059 
cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust meastire. Skirt 1062 cut in 
six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. It requires 8} 
yards of 40 inch material for a medium 
size. The skirt measures 1} yards at 
the lower edge. This illustration calls 
for _ separate patterns, 10 cents for 
each. 





Cocoanut Drop Cakes—Cream together 
one cupful of light brown sugar and a half 
cupful of butter; then add one cupful 
of sour milk and one teasnoonful each of 
cinnamon and cloves sifte i with one level 
teaspoonful ,of soda an! wo cupfuls of 
flour. Mix thoroughly and then stir in a 
half cupful of shredded cocoanut. 
by dessertspoonfuls on a greased pan 
and bake in a moderate oven. If the 
cakes are not stiff enough to keep their 
shape, add more flour. 





Order patterns by number and give size in : 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Green Tomato and Pepper Relish— 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chop finely one peck of green tomatoes, 
three large onions, six green peppers 
with the seeds removed; boil them three 
minutes in two quarts of weak vinegar 
drain and turn into glass jars. Scald 
three quarts of vinegar with two cupfuls 
of brown sugar, one cupful of white mus- 
tard seed, one tablespoon each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice, three table- 
spoonfuls of salt and one teaspoonful of 
celery seed, and, when this is boiling, 
pour it over the chopped ingredients and 
seal the jars. 


——_?O—— 


Household Notes’ 


To polish aluminum make a mixture 
of borax, ammonia and water. Apply 
with ¢ soft cloth. 

A little soap or black lead rubbed on 
the hinge of a squeaking door will often 
remedy matters. 

When sewing machine needles become 
blunted, rub them across a whetstone, 
which repoints as good as new. 

Brown boots may be blackened by rub 
bing the blacking well into the shoes with 
a raw potato, and then polishing. 

A nutpick kept on the kitchen table is 
a most convenient article for removing 
the paper cover from the milk bottles. 

To water-proof boots, melt together 
two parts of beeswax with one part of 
mutton fat and apply to the leather at 





Ripe Cucumber Pickles—Pare ripe cu- 
cumbers and remove the seeds carefully, 
cutting the cucumbers in suitable lengths 
for serving. Let them stand overnight 
in a weak solution of salt and water. In 
the morning drain them, and cook until 
tender in a syrup made in the following 
proportions: One-half pint of vinegar, 
one-half pound of sugar, and a teaspoonful 
each of cloves, cinnamon and allspice 
tied in a bag of thin muslin. When the 
cucumbers are tender, remove the spice- 
bag, place the pickles in glass jars, boil 
the syrup a little longer, then pour into 
the jars and seal. This is a sweet pickle, 
but very nice. 

—_—_———_O-———_—""" 


An Excellent Mint Sauce 


An old-fashioned mint sauce sometimes 
makes a nice change from the newer 
mint jelly. An excellent recipe for this 
sauce calls for one large tablespoonful of 
chopped mint, three-quarters of a cupful 
of vinegar and two rather liberal table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Mix the three ingre- 
dients together and let them stand an 
hour; then serve. 


— : ; 
oak new brooms in strong hot salt 
water before using; this toughens the 
bristles and makes the brooms last longer. 
Shavings of cedar wood or camphor, 
enclosed in muslin bags, and the latter 
distributed among the clothes, will pre- 
vent moths. 
See that anything stood away for future 
use is tightly covered, otherwise it ab- 
sorbs impurities or may taint eggs, butter 


and milk. 

Brush gilt braid free from dust with a 
fine brush and rub on it powdered rock 
alum, which will remove the tarnish when 
it is brushed off. 

When food has accidentally been made 
too salty in cooking, the effect may be 
counteracted by adding a tablespoonful 
of vinegar and-one of sugar. 

For those having asparagus ferns that 
do not seem to grow, try putting a spoonful 
of castor oil around the roots and notice 
the change in about six weeks. 

Banana, pulped and seasoned with 
lemon, is tasty filling for a brown-bread 
sandwich. For the luncheon or the 5 
o’clogk tea, they will be found delicious. 

——_—O-— 
Recipes 

Stuffed Eggplant—Cut an eggplant in 
halves, scoop out the flesh, leaving a 
sufficiently thick rind to hold it in shape. 
Chop the flesh fine and mix with an equal 
amount of chopped bread, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of black pep- 
per and a dash of cayenne. Mix thor- . 
oughly and put in the shells. Lay on 
top of each a thin slice of bacon and bake 
in a quick oven forty minutes. 


—_—— 0" 
Grape Juice 
After picking the grapes from the stems, 

wash and put a little water with them 
when they are place‘ in.the kettle for 
cooking. When they are thcroughly 
done, pour in a thin bag, but do not 
squeeze the bag. Take this juice and 
sweeten to taste and just heat to a boilin 
' point, or until the sugar is cooked in, an 
seal in pint caris. When ready to use, 
dilute with water, and a little lemon juice 
adds to the flavor. 

—_——?O-—__—" 

Grape Butter 


After the juice is all out of the b 
that will drip out, put the pulp throug 
a sieve or colander, and add nearly as 
much sugar as pulp and cook until it 
thickens. It will not take long. Stir 
very frequently, as this is apt to burn. 
2s in jelly glasses and cover with par- 
affine. 


The letter ‘‘a’’ complained of ex- 
haustion. ‘‘What’s the trouble?’ we 
inquired. ‘Just observe how I am over- 
worked in ‘Panama Canal’ ”’ it explained 
wearily. Looking into the matter, we 
saw that it indeed had ground for com- 
plaint —Boston Transcript. 





Corn Salad—Eight large ears of sweet 
corn, three large onions, one small head , 
of cabbage, three red peppers (seeds re- 
moved), one bunch of celery. Chop all 
ingredients except corn, mix them to- 
gether and add one-fourth cup salt and 
three pints cider vinegar. Boil together 
twenty minutes, ‘add two heaping tea- 
spoons mustard dissolved in a little 
water and can boiling hot. If desired, add 
sugar to taste. We prefer it without.sugar. 





| | ene 

The things we do not tire of are the 
things that do not tire of us. 

We weary of pleasures because they 
exhaust and fatigue us. 

We can not positively grow tired of 
fresh air, sunlight or a simple, restful 
occupation. 

‘The morbid restless woman is alto- 
gether too numerous these days. She 
wants what she wants, but she doesn’t 
know what it is. 





Tomato Mincemeat—Chop one peck of 
green tomatoes fine, drain, and add to 
the chopped tomato four pounds brown 
sugar, two pounds seeded raisins, one 
pound currants, two tablespoonfuls each 
of cinnamon, allspice, black pepper, salt 
and nutmeg. Bou-two to three hours. 
When almost cold add one cupful vinegar 
and if you have it one cupful good cider. 


Drop |- 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery proposition—unheard of, 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 

x2 th laced free. Agents 




















one day. 


proof. Sold only Proposition that beaty 
through them all. Big money sure, 
cam A chance of a lifetime. 
quick for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
5970West St. Dayton, Ohio 








Special Announcement 


We will forward, on_receipt of 50, the Fall 
number of the Home Dressmaker, illustrating 
the latest Embroidery Designs,-as well as 
hundreds of designs of garments for Misess, 
Women and Children, and containing two pages 
on Hints on Home Dressmaking. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., ge 





Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 f3o's"rrt 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. No money 
required. D. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 

















ight length 
x all ready to 
hem, thus_reducing the work of measuring, 1 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents oe 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more thal 
cost on the first skirt le. It is made of nicely 
polished, nickle plated steel and will sdifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk 









9 Ree 
on floor so that the 


DIRECTIONS —Set 
skirt will fall over the for wire, making i 
under or inside of the akirt. Fold’ the goods undet, 


so that the long wire will come inside the leery 

shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in Prem 

Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Exzy- ra 

can easily t be used bs a chalk marker also. f lace, 
wi e wire finger ou 

ay and amply draw chalk along the wire 

| wige, using the wire as guide or rule, 


HOW-TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal @ 

extension —and this splendid gauge — easily 

59ce—is yours without cost. Send subseription now 

before you forget ep 50c—and while we oa8 
uges. : 





furnish the ga‘ dress: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. ¥- 
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. Free Delivery 

- Quicker Service 

. New York Merchandise 
4, Courtesy 


Four big advantages every Charles William Stores 
customer gets in addition to the lowest prices ever made 
aan of every kind. Look at the following 
values: 

Order direct from this page or send today for “Your 
Bargain Book”. 


WN 





No. 9E12 This stylish coat is an unusual value at The Charles 
William Stores special price. The material is diagonal boucle mix- 


collar of plush. Wide raglan sleeves trimmed with black velvet 
piping button in cuff effect. Wide revers may be.worn rolled back, 
or buttoned high at the neck. Large patch pockets. Coat closes 
with three plush covered buttons, Facings of self 
material. All inside seams neatly and durably 
bou '. Coat measures about 48 inches long in 
bac-. Sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure, Give 
size. No. 9E12 Tan and Black Mixture. No. 
9E13 Tan and Brown Mixture. Pre- $3 98 
paid price,each . ° ° e ° 
x This and many other beautiful coats are fully 
and completely described and illustrated in 
**Your Bargain Book.’’ We want to send you 
a copy free. Mail coupon, or a postal card 
nm0W. 











No. 24F:1214. A sensible ex- 
tremel} eat waist for general 
wear. _ ote the smartly shaped 
black sazeen collar, the vest front 
with its visible closing, outlined 
by solid color black piping, the 
long sleeves with turnback 
cuffs to match the collar, 
joined atthe dropped shoul- 
‘der line. Yoke front and back 
alike. Black and white check 
only. Sizes, 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Give size. 
Prepaid price, each 49c 
See “Your Bargain Book” for 
many other equally attractive 
waist bargains from 49c to $2.98. 












Red or green slate surfaced roofing guaranteed for 15 years, Can’t 
fade or wash off, docs not injure rain water. Resists wear, fire, 
rain, heat, gases and all elements longer than any similar roofing 
at anywhere near our price. Ends roofing troubles from now until 
1929 and guaranteed to require no 
painting or repairing. 108 square feet 
to roll, Nails and cement in each roll. 
Shipping weight 75 pounds per roll. 
No. 28E20916, Surfaced with crush- 





ture. Coatis handsomely trimmed with seal plush.Stylishly cut round 4 





ed green slate. Price, per 

is ee as oa, 
No. 28E2018 Surfaced with 

crushed red slate, Price, per $2.25 
roll ° ° . ° ° 

On ‘pages 1064 to 1069 of “Your Bar- 
gain Book,’’ you will find complete 
descriptions of this and many other 
styles of roofing, siding, wall board, 
metal roofing, shingles, gutters, troughs 
and all supplies for roofing, etc. Write & 
today — let us send “‘ Your Bargain § 
) Book’? to you—free. 








A revolution in rug weaving! Genuine worsted woolen 
Seamless Tapestry Brussels Rugs 9x12 feet, , for the 
ridiculously low price of $3.90. No uneven surfaces, 
hence the treading and wear will not show in any 
one particular spot as in the case with seamed 
| tug. We want to emphasize again in the strongest 
cose eeesexarsssy language possible that 
these rugs are made of 
tl real worsted woolen N 
4 yarns, not common ordi- NY 
nary wool. These are dyed \: 
yi with the best dyes procur- 
ms able; moreover they are 
H dyed before the rug is woven, 
making these rugs far supe- 
H riorto those that are’ printed” 
after weaving. 


No. 8E10499. size 
4 9x12 ft. Shipping wt. 


Red about 24 Ibs. 

g Price. . . $8.90 
Hundreds of other rugs, printed in natural 
colors, are shown in “Your Bargain Book”’ 


pages 573 to 596. Also complete line of 
linoleums, curtains, etc. 











You will like this soft faced Flannelette 
Work Shirt and you will realize the unusual 
value. Cut full and roomy. Turnover flat 
collar, neat breast pocket, buttoned cuffs, 
extension neckband, pearl button trimming. 
Double yoke and shoulders, and double stitch- 
ed seams throughout. Sizes 14 to 17. State size 
desired, No: 10, Gray. Prepaid 49c 


peice, OOO 5. aon. boas eee oe 8 
Three for $1.39, 


Gray Cotton Mixed Work Pants. Strongly 
made, double sewed seams, riveted suspender 
buttons. Side pockets, watch pocket, belt loops. 

» Waist, 32 to 42. Inseam, 30 to 34. Give waist 
measure and.inseam. No. 4E3291, 09 
Gray Mixed. Prepaid, pair. . . .« $1. 
Many other styles of are ill d and 
described in “Your Bargain Book’’ at prices 
from 97¢ to $3.65. Write for it today. 


Most complete line of saws, axes and other | 
woodsmen’s supplies at prices you never thought | 
possible for such high quality. Get ** our {{ | 
Bargain Book”’, turn to pages 1000to1048 xB 
for the greatest selection of hardware and » “aa 
tools of all kirids. Don’t miss the values we 
offer.; Write postal or send us the coupon now. (7 4 


Mail COUPON Now 
For the Greatest Big Book 
of Money Saving Values 


Y 


\ 




















“Your Bargain Book” is beyond 
question the greatest price maker in 
America today. Hundreds of thousands 
of people already know it—and we want 
you to realize it, for your benefit and for 
ours. Compare our values with others 
and you be the judge as to where your 
money buys most. 

Let us send you the Fall and Winter 
edition of “ Your Bargain Book.” It 
contains 1186 pages, including wearing 
apparel for the entire family — shoes, 
millinery, underwear, hosiery, dry 
goods, toys, drugs, toilet articles, car- 
pets, rugs, furniture, chinaware, music, 
sporting goods, bicycles, automobile 
supplies, paint, hardware, farm imple- 
ments and machines, harness, vehicles 
and, in fact, everything for everyone, in 
town or on the farm. 

And we have set rice standards om 
everything in our book. Before you 
make another purchase from any mail 
order company or in town, send the 
coupon printed at the bottom} of this 
page, or just a postal card, so we can 
mail you this grand, big book that 
makes 50c to 80c 
go as faras 
a dollar. 


We printed it for you 
—we want you to have 
it. Mail the coupon 
—or just a postal 
card for it today, 
We wodit 
send it 



















Yes— Yours! 


It belongs to you. | if we knew your name 
and address, because we 
know how pleased our 


7 > 


We deliver free 


The Charles William Stores is the 
only big Mail Order Company that 
Saves you the cost, annoyance and in- 
convenience of paying transportation 
charges, Wherever you live and no 
matter how large or small your order 
amounts to, we pay a// delivery charges 
on everything in the first 454 pages of 
“ Your Bargain Book,” 

We also pay the freight charges on 
100 pounds or more of any merchandise 
in our entire catalog (except farm im- 
plements, vehicles and safes) to any 
point in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, District of Columbia, and 
Ohio. If you live outside of the States 
mentioned above, we will pay part of 
the freight where¥er you do live. Re- 
member, we pay all transportation 
charges anywhere on everything in the 
first 454 pages of our catalog. No other 
mail order company treats its custom- 

ers so liberally. Think of it— 

we save you the trans- 

portation charges i” 

addition to making 

you the lowest 

prices on mer- 
chandise. 


























customers are to have 
it. Itis free— 
we are 
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Quickest delivery 


Our methods are far in advance of 
other merchants. When you order 
from us you get your goods quick. New 
York is closer to you — saving railroad” 
time. But the biggest saving comes 
with ourrigid 24-hour {ime-table in filling 
and shiping all orders. Your goods 
willleave our stores the day the order is 
received. Seldom, if ever, are orders 
delayed beyord 24hours. Quick Service 
is one of the most important rules of 
our organization and our customers 
show their appreciation in letters we 
receive every day. 


Buy in New York 


New York is the greatest commercial 
center in America. 60% of everything 
you buy comes originally from New 
York, Thousands of merchandise 
buyers from Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis and hundreds 
of other cities crowd inftwsNew York 
once or twice a year to make purchases 
for home trade. The Charles William 
Stores are located in the heart of New York. 
Their buyers are always on the ground 
toget the latest styles, the newest goods 
and the lowest prices. We need only to 
send you “‘ Your Bargain Book” and 
you will instantly note the difference 
between the quality of our ~serchandise 
and others—and our grices and others. 


Extreme courtesy 


You will always find our employees consider- 
ate and courteous, whether you send us an 
order, ask any question, return goods or inquire 
about anything you arein doubt bout. Weare 
hereto do your bidding and we are anxious to 
please you with our treatment as well as with 
our prices, our quality, our quick service and 
freight prepaid offers. 


MAIL COUPON! 


GET 


THIS GREAT 


\\ MONEY SAVER! 


letter. 





Name 


This grand catalog ‘‘Your Bargain Book’’ 
costs you only one or two cents for a postal or 


in the course of a year. 
expect or ask you to order from it unless the 
values convince you of money savings 
and other adyantages worth while. You 
place yourself ugder no obligation when 
you write for our catalog. We want you 


At the Nation’s Gateway = 


279 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd St., New ¥ 
Send me my copy ot ‘‘Your Bargain Book’’ free and prepaid. 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
But we do not 


to have it—free—so you can compare 
our prices and service with others. 
You and your family are the judge 

and jury. Mail the coupon now 
before you forget to write for this 

great money saving catalog— 
beautifully printed, completely 
and accurately illustrated. 











Post Office 





R. D.No 


State. 


P.O. Box No 
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bill in half and get big profit from 
STEADY INCOME from Poultry in winter. Cut feed 


conditions in winter. In- 
crease egg production 100% ad- 
vantages over all o t 


wi 
nd address 
on card today. BERRY'’S POUL- 
TRY FARM, Box 315 Clarinda, iowa. 





Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
eannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. ers must 
reach us not ater than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 


to ar. 
Sa: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WE WILL PAY you $120.00 to distribute re- 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty days’ 
= as ag wong? not required. Be: or ong 

ity for promotion. e time may 
used. International Bible Press, 227 Winston 
Building, Philadelphia. 














THOUSANDS. U. 8S. GOVERNMENT LIFE 
JOBS now open to men and womén. $65 to $150 
month. No lay-offs. Common education sufficient. 
Pull unnecessary. Write immediately for full list 
of positions and free sample examination questions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L-147, Rochester, N. Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WITH PATENTABLE IDEAS write Ran- 
a 6 > aed Patent Solicitors, Dept. 220, W 
ton, D. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED: — = tells eg 

tions in U.S. service. ous- 
ands of vacancies L nom year. Thereisa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous gy; lifetime em- 
ployment. Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obli- 
gation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED to hear from owner of good farm or 
unimproved land for sale. Send description. North- 
western Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 

erican Investment 


es Palnce Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS, PED. $16 pair. Write 8. A. 
Weeks, De Graff, O. 






































Ce., Harrisburg, Pa. 
GINSING SEED SOLD or exchanged for Indian 
relics. A. L. Gelser, Dalton, N. Y. 
HARNESS and SADDLE BARGAINS. Ask 
Boss Mfg. Co., Louisville, Kentucky for catalogue. 


GINSENG SEEDS, $1.50 per thousand. Ancona 
TONY setting, in season. John B. Hooker, 


"WATER SUPPLY BOOKLET Free; Harrisburg 
Hydraulic Ram 














PRINTED ENVELOPES and note-heads to 
order. 200 of each, $1.00. Good quality. Wayside 
Press, Carlisle, Mitiss. 


' FOR SALE high class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setférs, 





» Ww 

pointers, els, 
coon, deer, , bear, cat, rabbit and foxhounde; 
ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; swine, sheep; young 
stock a specialty. 12c for handsome art all 
breeds; price list poultry and pigeons. 8. VY. Ken- 
nels, Suniteanceh, | Pa. 





A LETTER HEAD is sometimes worth every- 
thing. . Positions lost for lack of one. For your 
business to receive consideration and weight you 
must use a —— letter head. We print 100 letter 
heads and 100 envelopes all for $1.00; 50 cards 10 
cents extra, if with same order. Send postal for 
om gone Send 10 cents and with samples we will 

our Woman’s Exchange Cook Book, containin; 
264 = reci fully indexed; and our Centennia 
Bouvenir of Bar arbor. Over forty pages of the 
first origins, history and progress of this most beau- 
tiful and noted watering place. Contains ninety-six 
some of them 6x8 inches in size. Bar ) 
Press Co., Box 564, Bar Harbor, Me. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


FERTILE FARMS; BEAUTIFUL Perkiomen 
Valley, <4 Philadelphia; catalog. W.M. Stevens, 














“100 ACRES, four miles from Montrose. House, 
furnace, two basement barns, 500 fruit trees. $3300. 
Cruser, Montrose, Pa. 


FIRST CLASS FRUIT lands in Central Wis- 
consin. $15.00 per acre. Rural mails and tele- 
Ask for “Garden of Eden” No. 55, Land 

t, Soo. Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
SELL YOUR FROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, iculars free. Real Esta) 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

CHICKS—Why not send for free booklet? Tells 
all about raising chicks and winter eggs. Old 
Tonnies Heater Co., Dept. G., New Washington, O. 
$4.25 PAID for 1856 Flying EagleCent. Hundreds 
ins bought. Send 10 cts for buying cat- 


























Green’s Fruit Grower 
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WANTED:—Position as manager of 

apple orchard by college graduate with 7 years’ ex- 
rience. The best of reference furnished. Apply to 
. A. Miller, Clarksville, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS, Low Price Big Value Raincoats, Big 
pay, Free coat. Write for agency. Temple Rain- 
coat Co., Box 151, Templeton,.Mass. 


z= 

WANTED—Responsible party to take charge of 

iness in each county. New Automatic Combi- 
nation Tool, com wire fence stretcher, post 
puller, lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 3 tons, 
weighs 24 pounds. Sells to farmers, shops, team- 
sters, etc. Descriptive catalogue and terms upon 
request. Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, 
Bloomfield, Ind. 

















Transportation and Storage of Fruit 
By Geo. M. Darrow, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Fruit transportation and storage inves- 
tigations constitute one branch of the 
pomological work of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Experiments under the 
direction of this office were begun in 1901, 
and to the present time have included 
work with apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, grapes, the citrus and other 
sub-tropical fruits, and many of the small 
fruits. Certain problems connected with 
the transportation and storage of the 
fruits mentioned are still being studied. 


With the great increase in planting 
orchards in this country there must be a 
still further extension of cold storage. 
In certain sections of the country the pro- 
portion of non-bearing trees to bearing 
trees was three to one when the 1910 cen- 
sus was taken. Taking the country as a 
whole, according to the same census, 
there were 43 apple trees not bearing to 
every one hundred that were bearing. 
This Benepe increase in planting has con- 
tinued in many sections, and to market 
this future increase in apple production 
properly, a large part must be placed in 
cold storage. 

Fruit industries are growing up in each 
section of this country, and when there 
is a fruit crop in one section fruit from 
other sections will not be in great demand 
there, says Kansas State Horticultural 
Society Paper. Again, if in a season as 
in 1912 all sections growing a certain 
kind of fruit like the apple have a crop, 
there will be a much smaller demand for 
apples in apple-raising sections until a 
ogee quantity of medium quality fruit 

consumed. In such a season cold 
storage will be called upon to hold a large 
amount of fruit for a long period of time. 
To cold storage we must look for assist- 
ance in relieving gluts in the market and 
depression of prices. With increased 








A productive Western New York peach orchard. 





Many other kinds of fruits are not yet 
used extensively because of some factor 
or factors which limit their distribution. 


Thus until a year ago the length of the 
marketing season of California grapes 
was limited to about 60 days. office 
of fruit transportation and storage worked 
out the method of packing certain varie- 
ties in red-wood sawdust by means of 
which the marketing season of 60 days 
has been extended to 120 or 150 days. 
This country imports grapes for winter 
marketing to the value of millions of 
dollars annually from Spain. This new 
method of packing grapes for shipping 
and storing will make this —— less 
dependent on the — supply during 
the earlier months of the winter. In 1912 
thirty cars of grapes pack>3 in redwood 
sawdust pnder the direction or the bureau 


eastern markets and stored for the Christ- 
mas trade. The shipment was successful 
and this year has been more than doubled. 


successful one, of the work of this office. 


COLD STORAGE A NECESSITY. 


Within the memory of many here, fruit 
growing was a comparatively small in- 

ustry. Fruit was grown for the con- 
sumption of the immediate family. Each 
family had its own supply and this supply 
did not last long. Towns and cities were 
supplied for a short time only at the sea- 
son of maturity of each fruit. With the 
extension of the railway facilities caine 


te|/a greater demand for fruit and a great 


extension of fruit growing as a commercial 
enterprise, for the fruit could be more 
safely brought to market. With the rapid 
growth of fruit raising have developed 
methods of extending the period of con- 
sumption of fruits, until now aupies 
oranges and other fruits may be pure ased 
throughout the year in nearly any market 





of other co 
4 A. H. Kraus, 238 Kraus Building, Milwaukee, 


en ine 


of the country. 


staff were shipped from California to b 


This is simply an instance, and a very ° 


production more and more fruit must be 
placed in cold storage to distribute its 
consumption evenly throughout the year. 
With better methods of preparing fruit 
for transportation and storage, and better 
methods of transporting and gtoring fruit, 
will come a greatly increased demand for 
fruit, spread over a longer period of time 
and over a wider territory. Fruit will 
gradually become a more common article 
of diet f6r all. 
_——_O--_-"—- 


The Dyspeptic Philosopher 

It is never too late to promise. 

Remembering his own experiences, a 
man hates his wife to be a chaperon. 

Some of us can never tell right from 
wrong till we find out which pays best. 

If Providence really takes care of chil- 
dren and fools, it must be kept pretty 


usy. 
It is hard for a man to discover that he 
has no balance in bank without losing 
his equanimity. 

In the matter of elasticity the average 
man’s suspenders are in the same class 
with his conscience. 

Genius has a habit of coming around 
in the morning and borrowing breakfast 
money from Common Sense. 

Most of the successful men are bald. 
In fact a man must be pretty smooth 
when he gets to.the top nowadays. 

There is no knocker like the deadhead. 

One child has more faith than a thou- 
sand grown-ups 

Getting it in the neck is always an 
amusing thing, provided it isn’t our neck. 

Occasionally a thought strikes a man so 
forcibly that he never recovers from it. 

Lots of people are bubbling over with 
een, but bubbles don’t accomplish 
much. 

A poor assistant is a sort of lemon aid. 

It is possible for any man to make 
an ideal husband, if he only has money 
enough. 
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Some people spend half their time won. 
dering how they are going to spend the 
other half. 

There-is such a thing as making g 
man feel too much at home—if he is g 
married man. ; 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
that is no reason why a man shouldn’} 
take boxing lessons. 

_ Perhaps the office that seeks the man 
is no more to be desired the man 
who seeks the office. 

Many a man can’t make up his mind 
whether he wants to be a rich sinner or 
a poor Christian. 

A man always has a better reason for 
selling an automobile than the other man 
has for buying it 

Put your best foot forward, but don’t 
let it get so far ahead that your other 
foot can’t catch va 

About six months after the ceremony 
a woman begins to remember the men she 
might have married. 

A watched pot never boils, but at the 
same time if it’s a jackpot it is just as 
well to keep your eyes on it. 

alling a man a liar may be the truth, 
but it isn’t always wise to speak the 
truth to a man who is bigger than you 
are.—N. Y. Tim-3, 
—————-0O" 
Garden and Fruit Notes 
If the trees that produce the apples 
have not been pruned, cultivated, sprayed, 
and otherwise well cared for, and as a 
result of this neglect from 75 to 90 per 
cent. of the fruit is showing sigris of one 
or more of the insect and fungous troubles, 
as the codling moth, curculio stings, scale 
spots, scab, rots, and blotch, it may be 
said, as it often is, that anybody can pick 
apples, says J. William Firor, in The 
Southern Fruit Grower. But on the 
other hand, if the trees have received the 
best of care and the apples show a large 
percentage of first-class fruit, only those 
who understand how to pick apples ean 
possibly do the work without causing 
a great loss to the orchardist through 
ecay in storage or in transit. There 
are three points of great importance in 
harvesting apples as follows: ‘The time 
apples should be oe from the trees, 
the technique of this patherink and the 
relationship between the rough handling 
of the fruit and their subsequent keeping 
quality. 

Red apples are ready to be gathered 
as soon as the mature color appears; 
if they can be pulled from the tree with- 
out breaking the stem. or taking a part 
of the twig with the apple. By mature 
color, it is not meant that the apple 
should hang until overripe, but there is 
a change from the green under-color to a 
ripe under-color. en this has taken 

the apple can be said to have reached 
its mature color. Ripe is a term used by 
orchardists to note the time when the 
apple is ready to be picked so that it will 
store or ship , and not eat best. 

Since all red apples color up irregularly, 
it seems necessary that several pickings 
be made. Although many growers are 
not a do this, by ing several 
pickings they can increase the amount 
of high-grade fruit from a tree. For 
when the first picking is made, the fruit 
remaining on the tree will grow consid- 
erable and color up greatly. 

The time to pick yellow apples is 
determined by the color of the seeds. 
As the seeds are turning brown, the 
fruit is say to pick, that is, if the apples 
come loose from the spurs readily. 

The actual picking of an apple from 
a twig is an art that can be learned by 
experience. The apple is grasped wit 
the full hand, so as not to bruise it with 
finger nails, and, by an upward or down- 
ward twist, taken from the twig. The 
stems should always be left on the apple. 

In harvesting apples, extra care should 
be taken to prevent bruises. Handle the 
apples as few times as possible. Do not 
place them in piles in the orchard or else- 
where. The weight of the apples in @ 
large pile is sufficient to mash or bruise 
those beneath. The ladders used should 
be of light and strong material so as to 
be handled without scarring the limbs. 
as these scars make good places for in- 
sects and diseases to ‘get their work 
started. It is a poor practice to use the 
boxes that are for shipping in taking the 
apples from the orchard to the packing 
house. Most growers use for this purpose 
boxes slightly larger than the shipping 


box, and nail cleats on the ends so that a 


they can be piled one upon another. 
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The Three Photographs Show How 
We Get Our’ Fruit Twenty-four 
Hours Nearer to Market 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—For the 
last ten years pear raising has been a 


growing and profitable industry on the. 


shore of the Sacramento river. 

The one great drawback has been the 
Jack of good shipping facilities, as all the 
fruit had to be delivered on the banks of 
the Sacramento river and carried by 
steamer to San Francisco where it was 
reloaded into refrigerator cars and shipped 


east. 

This year the railroad built branches 
in from their main valley line to two 
central towns, Hood and Walnut Grove. 
Here they erected large steamer sheds 
where the fruit is delivered for shipment 
east by a fleet of small gasoline barges 


; 


Green's Fruit Grower 


when so many people’ went without, 
seemed to me almost a crime: I-said as 
much to father one time. 

“Why,” said he, “they would want me 
to es them up and draw them to them 
and then they would find fault because 
they were not better.” I suggested giv- 
ing some poor person the privilege of 
picking them up, but he had tried that 
and found it very unsatisfactory. 

People were not grateful for good wind- 
falls, would pick tram the trees, break 
limbs and in fact act ‘‘nervy.’”’ I rather 
felt that father was a little unjust; I was 
young then, but experience has taught 
that it is usually about so. I could give 
our own experience about giving awa 
wood, but fear I should take up too muc 
space. 

By the way, in father’s orchard were 





—_— 








No. 1 represents one of the pear orchards on the Sacramento river that produces $800 worth of pears 
N 0. 2 is photograph of steamer shed at Hood, where the fruit is transferred from boats to 
No. 3 is the gasoline barge gathering fruit from an orchard landing for shipment east. 


each year. 
refrigerator cars. 
The orchard is in back of the levee. 
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they have employed to gather it from all 
the slough and river landings, making 
a saving of at least twenty-four hours’ 
time, besides delivering the fruit east 
in better condition as it is loaded in 
refrigerator cars the same day it is picked 
and packed.—L. E. LaMontagne. 
—_—_o0-—___—- 
Giving Apples to the Poor 

_ Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower—Being 
in perfect accord with your remarks re- 
<n the giving of surplus fruit to the 

alvation Army, I thought I might per- 
aps be permitted to say a few words: 

It seems to me that many people look 
upon the farmer as a sort of a scape-goat. 
If something is needed, why the farmer 
ought to supply it; he has plenty. M 
father-in-law had a fine large orchard, 
and so many apples used to go to waste, 
or so it seemed to me, for I had been a 
town girl, and for the hogs to eat them 


trees called Virginia Flats. I have never 
seen them anywhere else, nor ever heard 
of them. The trees were wide, flat- 
topped, quite different in appearance 
from others, the apples were flat, streaked 
with red and yellow, very beautiful, late- 
keeping and delicious. Why do we never 
hear of them? 

I wonder if there will ever be a more 
perfect understanding between town and 
country ‘people. 

The people who think the farmers ought 


to give his surplus produce to the poor, 
yes, and often the poor themselves, 
wouldn’t be guilty of doing the hard work 
it takes to save it. It seems to me there 
is no one more unjustly treated than the 
farmer, yet he says nothing, but keeps 
pegging away. e never goes on. a& 
strike, never has petitions for a pension 
for superannuated farmers, and there is 





very little legislation in his behalf unless 


someone is trying to.get a big chunk by: 
giving the farmer a small bite, and yet 
the whole fabric of our Government, 
industries and our very life rests in the 
“horny hand ” of the ‘“plow-jogger,’’ 
‘‘clod-hopper,”’ ‘naa back.” “hay- 
seed,’’ farmer. All hail ye blessed farm- 
er.—V. T. W., Michigan. 

oe 
Best Varieties 


Green’s Fruit Grower:x—Name three 
best summer or early apples that possess 
both beauty and quality. 

Name three best fall apples as to both 
beauty and quatity. 

Name three best winter apples as to 
both beauty and quality. 

What is the best early freestone peach? 
Name best medium freestone peach; 
name best late freestone peach. 

What four pears would you recommend 
far home market? 

Name five exeellent plums. 

For the local market what are the best 
two sour cherries, best two sweet cher- 
ries? 

Name an excellent commercial quince. 

Name two dependable currants as to 
size and quality. 

Name two best blue grapes, two best 
white, two best red grapes. 

I want two good early strawberries, 
two good medium, two late; please name 
same. 

Name best all-round raspberry. 

I live 8 miles from a city of 40,000 and 
contemplate going into the fruit business 
on a small scale, and would be pleased 
ei would answer all questions in full. 

liver R. Werking, Ohio. 








Reply: No person can be expected to 
know. the best varieties of any fruit for 
various locations, but I can name desir- 
oble varieties that possibly may be the 

est. 

I recommend for early apples the Yel- 
low Transparent, Re strachan and 
Duchess. “The three fall apples may be 
Fanny (late summer), Fameuse and 
Maiden’s Blush. 

I recommend thgChampion as an early 
peach, and for a d late peach Elberta 
or Niagara. 

I recommend for home market, Wilder 
Early, a very early pear, also Bartlett, 
Anjou and Bose. 

As names for five plums I suggest 
Abundance, Burbank, York State, Mon- 
arch and Niagara. 6 

For sour cherries,I recommend Early 
Richmond and Montmorency, and for 
sweet cherries Napoleon and Black Tar- 
tarian. 

I recommend the Orange quince, which 
is as good as any. 

For two currants I recommend Diploma 
and Red Cross. \ 

For two blue grapes I recommend Con- 
cord and Worden; for two whites grapes, 
Diamond and Niagara; and for two red 
grapes, Brighton and Delaware. 

There is not much difference in the date 
of ripening of strawberries. Senator Dun- 
lap and Corsican are good early varieties 
and Brandywine is a good late variety. 

The best family raspberry is the Syra- 
cuse red; the best black-cap, Plum Farm- 
er or Cumberland; 


——————_-0---—>’ 
Transplanting Large Trees 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I found it 
necessary to move a rather large Black 
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Tartarian cherry tree, owirg to the fact 
that it was in a skady pcsition where it 
did rst do well. I accomplished the job 
very successfully by digging around it 
in the fall to the depth of about two feet 
and a}lowing a mass of earth not less than 
four teet square to freeze up solid. I 
then undercut this lump and pried it 
loose and moved it with a team of horses 
without disturbing in the least the natural 
arrangements of the roots in the soil. 
This tree has not a large top and I write 
to know if it. will be necessary to cut it 
back somewhat, and whether a che 
tree will stand moderate trimming. 
found in digging my ditches and around 
the tree that I sacrificed very few of the 
roots. Please inform me.through the Fruit 
Grower whether this tree will stand some 
trimming back under the circumstances. 

I have a thrifty Red Astrachan graft 
on a native apple about four inches in 
diameter. It is now at least five years 
old and has never borne. The top is 
well grown and sufficient size, it would 
seem, to warrant a crop. Is there such a 
thing as an infertile scion that may have 
been used on this tree but that does not 
have the proper sex quality to produce 
fruit?—¥. A. BF Ohio. 





Reply: It will be necessary to trim 
off the branches of your tree to some 
extent to even up the balance between the 
branches and the roots. A tree has only 
enough roots to feed all of its branches 
properly, so when you cut any of the roots 
off, you are putting the tree under a very 
heavy strain becuse it is trying to sup- 
ply vitality to the entire tree with the 
roots in a crippled condition. 

To my knowledge there is no such thing 
as an infertile scion. I think in ali 
propahacy that your Red Astrachan is 
putting all its strength into wood growth, 
consequently does not produce fruit buds. 
A good remedy for this is to cut a strip 
of ) Fa about an inch wide from around 
the trunk of the tree. This stops the 
flow of sap, retards the wood growth and 
tends to produce fruit buds. 

——_O——"" 
Enforce the Bird Law. 

That enemies of migratory birds in 
certain sections of the United States are 
openly violating the provisions of the 
federal migratory bird law is the asser- 
tion of William T. Hornaday, the eminent 
ernithologist. ‘“The main body of these 
enemies,’’ says Mr. Hornaday, “‘consists 
of spring shooters, who are determined 
to shoot and slaughter game birds in 
spring to the uttermost limit.’’ 
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20 varieties of apples 
Virginia and exhibi 


Covesville is located in Albemarle 
county, Virginia, in the famous Pied- 
mont section. Equal advantages for 
fruit growing are also found in the 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, former- 
ly U. S. Government Pomologist and 
now Associate Editor, Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y., says: 


“There is not in all North America a better 
lace to plant orchards than in Virginia. 
There are no apple lands that I have seen in 
any state that quite come up to the rich 
mountain coves of the Ap ian moun- 
tains.”; 


pid Orchard Landi 


The Great Markets of the East and the 
Atlantic export ram, being so near to the 
apple districts of the South, save at least 50 

cent. in cost of transportation over 

estern fruit growing sections. Fast freight 

Service puts ishable Southern fruits on 
Northern Markets in 48 hours. 








e e s oe 
Virginia Apples Win Grand Sweepstakes 
A THE Annual Meeting of the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association, held at Boston, August 5-7, 1914, an exhibit of 
‘own in the Covesville orchard district of 
by Dr. J. B. Emerson won the Grand 
Sweepstakes Cup over all exhibits from North America, 


Mountain and Piedmont sections of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. This terri- 
tory is all tributary to the 


Southern Railway’s Lines 


What he says of Virginia applies 
to all Southern orchard districts. 

It is possible in some sections to 
obtain good orchards in full bearing 
at far smaller costs than equally as 
good orchards in other sections. It 
does not require a fortune to start an 
orchard in this nature endowed 
region, You can purchase 


from $15 an Acre Up 


Further Information on the South as a 
fruit growing, farming and industrial section 
will be promptly supplied. Ask for our free 
magazine the ‘‘Southern Field’’ and booklets 
on the states of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. & 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, Room 44, Washington, D. C. 
= 
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the canning book free. 





of your subscription renewal. 


can. The little book tells how. 
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You Gan Gan 
and Make Money 


Canning plants in the home or orchard pay in some cases 
The season for canning is upon us. 
home and in the orchard both for home consumption and com- 
mercial purposes is one of the most profitable parts of fruit 
Recognizing this new and important feature of the 
fruit business, we have prepared a very yaluable little booklet on 





ADDRESS 
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Canning at 


The text matter is taken from the highest authorities, which 
include the Experiment Stations and actual experience of fruit 
growers who are making large profits by canning at home. We 
want our readers to have the benefit of this valuable little book- 
let and will send it to any of our subscribers without cost who 
will renew their subscription now. 


No matter when your subscription expires just send us 50c 
for one year, which will be added to the time already paid for, 
and we will extend your subscription a whole year and send you 


Your book is ready to be mailed immediately upon receipt 
It will pay you to can and you 


GET IT NOW. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our California Letter 
Dear Mr. Green:—The past 20 years 


-|we, my brother and myself, have been 


subscribers to your’ well-known and valu- 
able magazine. To it I give credit- too 
for taking up horticultural work as a 
life work. In the, year 1892 our father 
lost all his life accumulations. It was 
then my brother and myself with our 
parents took up a homestead in an out- 
of-the-way place at that time in Idaho, 
but since has grown to be one of the best 
apple districts in the state. Proving this 
by our own individual, as well as county 
exhibits which we had charge of, and have 
got credits for Grand, Gold and Silver 
Prizes at al] leading fairs and apple shows 
on the Pacific Coast, including the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition. Until to-day this 
district around Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
ranks second to no district in the world 


4 on apples. 


For the past three years we have travel- 
ed over, Florida and California, seeking 
a place to grow lemons without irrigation, 
and Santa Cruz Co. is the only place we 
have found in the whole United States, 
that this can be done. Not only this, 
but others have got to eg the same, 
and as the result hundreds of acres are 
being planted and thousands more avail- 
able land waiting for development. This 
county is the only place in the state the 
lemon trees will grow and live, and also 
bear fair quality fruit in its wild state 
or without irrigation or care, every other 
place they soon die without care. 

At this time I am known as the Santa 
Cruz Lemon Booster, and am meeting 
with the best success and good-will of 
the people. I have the co-operation, in my 
work of the Department of Agriculture; 
Mr. Dorsett, Plant Introduction in 
Charge of Plant and Field Stations, send- 
ing me a nice letter of credit, which I 
value very much, after his reading many 
articles I have written on this subject, 
Lemons without Irrigation being one of 
them.°I have many times thought I 
-would try and send you something, but 
as a child thinks of a teacher, I always 
thought of you, and thought what 
is the use, it will find the waste basket, 
placing you in the light as a past-master 
in horticulture. In writing this letter 
to you I feel different. I feel that I 
should write you to let you know what 
good you have done for me, and feel duty- 
vent § to reveal the fact to you. 

I am only 31 years of age and yet I feel 
that I am much’ older in years, having 
taken this work from the plow handle up, 
and also a, ene disadvantages to 
contend with. Yet I feel proud of what 
little I have done in my work, and will 
give you credit from the beginning. I 
well remember the boyhood days and the 
stories we got in the Fruit Grower in 
regard to your boyhood days and also, 


43} How We Made the Farm Pay, in book 


form about 20 years ago. I was always 
looking for the dear old Gyeen’s Fruit 
Grower and with deep interest I read 
every article in it. Although I have 
made no record like Burbank or Van 
Deman or yourself, I think and feel proud 
to have made some impression, and 
through the influence of your clean and 
clear-cut articles in the Green’s Fruit 
Grower, I expect in the near future to 
make a trip East and would like to see 
and talk‘to one who has done-so much 
for me, and I so little in return.—E. G. 
Johnson. 





Oo——— 


How to Prepare and Plant an 
Asparagus Bed 

The best soilisalightloam. Asparagus 
will not do well on heavy land. For field 
culture, spread on as much manure as can 
be plowed in. Then harrow the ground 
ompinag 2 mark out the rows two feet 
apart and plant the roots nine inches 
apart in the rows. It would be better to 
open a furrow about five inches deep, and 
set the plants in it, covering them so that 
the crowns will be two or three inches 
below the surface. 

For the home garden, if the bed is a 
small one, it may be planted by digging a 
trench nine or ten inches deep. Fill this 
with six inches of manure and cover it 


)| with soil from the next trench, and so on 


until the bed is prepared. Rake down 
smooth. Mark out the rows eighteen 
inches‘apart and set the plants six inches 
apart in the rows so that the crowns will 
be two or three inches below the surface. 


Asparagus being a great ‘feeder, the 
plants should be top dressed every fall 
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and spring. The top dressing should be 
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done before the plants start to grow. You 
cannot manure too heavily. To keep 
down weeds a.small dressing of salt may 
be used since it does not injure the plants, 
If after the plants grow any of them bear 
seed, that is, little round red berries, it 
will be better to dig them out and supp! 
their places with others. The male stal 
is more succulent than the female. The 
second year after planting, the bed should 
yield a few stalks for the table, but not 
until the third year can a large cutting 
be made. The more thorough the prep- 
aration of the bed at first, the heavier 
the coating of manure that is buried, and 
the cleaner it is kept from weeds, the 
better the results will be. 














A Profitable Apple Tree 


The illustration shown herewith is that 
of an apple tree now growing on our 


nearest neighbor’s grounds. The tree 
must be nearly 100 years old and yet last 
your it bore a good crop of fruit. It has 

orne a crop of fruit most every year 
since I can remember. I am 48 years old 
and I believe I could count on the fingers 
of my right hand the number Of years that 
I have not picked up and eaten fruit from 
that tree. I remember riding to the 
cheese factory with my cousin over forty 
years ago and jumping off and getting 
apples from that tree coming and going. 
The variety is the Greasy Pippin and a 
finer apple to my taste never grew. There 
used to be an orchard of one or two acres 
and this tree formed a part of the orchard. 
There were Greenings and Baldwins and 
other sorts, but they have all died out but 
this one tree of the Pippins. Scions 
taken from this tree and grafted in the 
tops of seedlings have produced fine 
crops for many farmers hereabouts. The 
number of people who have eaten apples 
from this tree would make a good sized 
army. It is located near a corner where 
two roads cross and is an admirable place 
for passers-by to help themselves. The 
fruit is not only excellent for eating fresh 
but.is especially adapted, on account of 
its tart flavor, for pies and apple sauce. 
No one can properly estimate the good 
that this tree has done. The value of 
that tree when it was young and in its 
prime was more than any one. could have 
imagined at the time. This tree teaches 
a great lesson. One should plant trees, 
even though he does not expect to pick 
fruit from them himself. The man who 
planted this tree has been dead for many 
years, but the tree still lives and stands 
as a living monument to his memory. 
He was _my great-grandfather—L. J. 
Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

————-0->---— 
Moving Grape Vines 

C. A. Green:—I am an interested reader 
of your Fruit Grower and greedily devour 
every number as soon as it arrives. Will 
you please as § me out on the following 
proposition: I have 10 grape vines that 
were planted 3 years ago this spring. 
They Siee made nice growth, the stems 
being from 3-8 inch to 34 inch in diame- 
ter near the ground. Can I move these 
to another location on the place without 
serious injury? Should I do this in fall 
or spring? How close should they be 
pruned?—L. C. Warner, Ind. 

Reply: A grape vine planted three 
years ago can be taken up this fall any 
time after the leaves have fallen and 
transplanted, but such an old vine is not 
so valuable as a younger vine and will not 
bear fruit so soon as a youngér or smaller 
vine. Therefore I advise you to leave the 
thrée-year-old vine where it is, allowing 
it to be supported by a stake if there 1s 
no room for a trellis. Then plant a new 
vine in the position you desire. 
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The Wells Fargo Food Products de- 
partment, organized on August 1, last 
ear, has: already become an important 
traffic building factor in the express serv- 
jee. Born because the company needed 
new business, and to satisfy a country- 
wide demand for an economic medium by 
which fresh produce—much of which was 
cing to waste—could be efficiently mar- 
Feted, it is rapidly expanding all along 
Wells Fargo lines, and has in a few short 
months developed into a very useful and 

pular agency for patrons interested in 
paying butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, 


— —— 
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fruit, bacon, ham, honey and _ the like 
direct from the country. It has been 
helpful in showing that the express com- 
any is endeavoring to furnish a compre- 
Resive and satisfactory service with 
absolute security at reasonable rates. 
Up-to-date farmers were quick to ap- 
preciate the value of the idea of more 
direct marketing, and to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered through the 
work of the department. Consumers 
really willing to do something personally 
to reduce the cost of, or increase the 
variety or quantity of, their table supplies 
have found it to be a useful medium. 


HOW AN AGENT FOUND A MARKET, 


One agent in a community of 4,000 per- 
sons says that he found very little fruit 
or produce coming into his town by ex- 
press. Prices were high and the consump- 
tion'very nfach restricted on that account. 
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As local dealers would not order larger 
quantities, he fermed a buying club, 
among the many railroad men in the city, 
found where he could order fresh fish, 
and disposed of several hundred pounds 
each week. Eggs were also scarce and 
high; investigation developed a liberal 
supply at favorable prices only a night’s 
run from the town. Soon ten to twenty- 
five cases & week were being ordered by 
the club. 

As a result the cost of eggs was reduced 
five or ten cents a dozen. Later, berries 
and other seasonable fruit and vegetables 
were shipped in. The club members en- 
joyed a greater variety of food products 
at lower prices than they had been able 
to have before, while a new and better 
market was found for produce, resulting 
in a benefit to the producer and consumer, 
just because one agent gave serious con- 
sideration to the question of pein useful 
to the community and of building up 

his office. ? 


express traffic for 
{ 








This single instance is a fair example of 
what many of our agents are doing every 
ay. One creamery in Ohio has been 
shipping fifteen to eighteen tons of butter 
monthly by express as a result of the work 
of our agents in securing orders from 
individuals, clubs, and dealers. One 
small office ship ed 221 cases of eggs in 
January, 330 in February, 400 in March, 
and 703 in April. There are many other 
creameries and small agencies filling large 
numbers of orders all the time. 

_The few representative instances men- 
tioned above show how easy it is for erter- 


’ getic agents to create new business, and 


also that people appreciaté’and are taking 
advantage of our facilities. 

Buying clubs have been formed in many 
of our offices where several men are em- 
Ployed. Desirable products have been or- 
dered regularly in quantities sufficient to 
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Twentieth Century Marketing 


By D. G. MELLOR, Manager Food Products Department 
Wells Fargo Express 


satisfy the needs of the members of these 
clubs and to insure economic delivery by 
express. For instance, one or more thirty- 
dozen cases of eggs, or twenty or more 
pounds of butter in one-pound prints— 
these packages are large enough to ship 
poco a the contents may be easily 
divided and each club member can con- 
veniently carry home his proportion. 


HOW THE BUYING CLUB OPERATES 


Price lists, based on quotations received 
from the country, are now issued eve 
week at New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and other important 
centers. They show the kinds of produce 
obtainable, the shipping point, how pack- 
ed, the country cost, po the cost deliv- 
ered in the city where the list is issued. 
These lists are mailed regularly or on 
request to express agents or any one inter- 
ested in ordering directly from the pro- 
ducer. They make individual or collec- 
tive buying a very simple matter. 

_The express company does not parti- 
cipate in the profit from the sale of such 
produce, but is content to receive its 
ordinary express charges for the service 
rendered. This Twentieth Century mar- 
keting idea has reduced the cost of table 
supplies for many householders fifteen to 
twenty per cent, 

The movement of immense crops of 
early vegetables, berries, peaches, melons, 
and other produce naturally move*very 
largely in carloads direct from the field 
to the wholesale dealer. Industrial agents 
have been at work among the growers 
and dealers in these portions of the coun- 
try for years, and have’ been helpful in 
developing a iarge and profitable busi- 
ness for all concerned. 

There is another detail of the express 
service that should not be forgotten— 
the Order and Commission department. 
The vast busmess of the several express 
companies really had its origin in the idea 
underlying this portion of the work of 
the express. When William F. Harnden 
began traveling between Boston and New 
York, doing errands in both cities for 
busy merchants, that idea took root, 
and the express service of the twentieth 
century is the result. 





“T wish I had taken my mother’s advice 
when she begged me not to marry you.”’ 
“Did your mother try to keep you from 
marrying me?” ‘‘Yes,’? “Oh, how I 
have wronged that woman!’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

—_—_——_——_—_—" 
Testimonial 


Locke, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1914. 
Mr. Chas. A. Green: 

As I have taken your paper for 
thirty years or more you can imagine 
how, I appreciate every word it con- 
tains. r consider the Fruit Grower 
the best paper among twenty or more 
which I read.—Henry Knapp. . 








6s HICH engine shall I buy?” 
If this question troubles you, a 


little careful observation and investigation 
will show that the International Harvester 
No doubt is left 
in your mind when the advantages of features like 
xtra large intake 
and exhaust valves, proper distribution of weight, 
cylinder and piston construction, careful workman- 


engines are the most satisfactory. 


the following are clear to you: 


ip, prompt repair service, etc. 


Ask the men who have used IH C engines. That 
They will tell you of the excellence of 
IHC construction, simplicity, strength and durability. 
Study the engines yourself at the nearest dealer’s 
where International Harvester engines are sold. 
They are made in all styles, and ecg, in all sizes 
They operate on 


is the best test. 


from 1 to 50-H. P. 
grade fuels, 


Write for our interesting and instructive catalogues, 
and when we send them we will tell 
A postal will do. 


engines may be seen. 


ow and high 





ou where the 





International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
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Special Sale of Sprayers 


At greatly reduced prices to reduce our stock. We cannot supply 
at these prices when our present supply is exhausted. Order at 
once if you want one of these bargains. 


Improved Barrel Spray Pump for Small Orchard and Garden 

It has bronze ball valves and brass seats; the plunger is 
brass, fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
any caustic mixture. - The cylinder and discharge pipe are 
The air chamber is 30 inches in length, i 
the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic 
spray. It has good leverage, is very powerful and & 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solu- 
tion from the bottom, making it impossible for this pump 


all brass. 


easily operated. 


to clog under any circumstances. 





each 60 cents. 


All Steel Barrel Cart 


The Handy Brass 
Bucket Spray Pump 
ONLY $3.00 


Just the thing for spraying 
roses, grape vines, etc. Re- 
move the cap to nozzle and 
use for washing buggies and 
windows. Order at once; can 
not supply at this price after 
present supply is exhausted. 

Price, complete with Agi- 
tator, hose and graduating 
Vermorel, fine or coarse spray 
and solid stream nozzle, 
$3.00. Extension pipe, 4-foot, 
35 cents. 





Price No. 5, complete, without barrel and cart, with 
Mechanical Agitator, 15 feet of three-ply discharge hose and 
nozzle ready for use, weight thirty lbs. Regular price $7.78, 


Regular price $8.98, Sale price $7.60. 


36-inch wheels, 114-inch tires, can be attached 
to any barrel. 
out barrel and pump. Regular price $5.00, Sale price $4.00. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Service Department, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sa SS HHS 
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Sale price $6.50 
Price No. 6, same as No. 5, with two 15-ft. lengths of three-ply discharge hose and 
two nozzles for spraying two rows at one time, ready for use, weight 40 lbs. 


8-ft Extension Pipe, for higher trees, 


. 


Price as illustrated above with- 


The Little Giant Brass 
Bucket Spray Pump 


Just the thing for spraying 
shrubs, etc. Remove ccp to 
nozzle and use for ws-hing 
windows, buggies, etc. 


Price with 3 ft. of 3-ply 
hose, the best all around noz- 
zle, ready to use, weight 7 lbs. ? 
Regular price $2.95, Sale 
price $2.10. 


eel] 
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Answers to Inquiries 


Quince Trouble 
Mr. Chas. A. Green :—Would you kindly 


tell me what ails my quince bushes? 
They w well, bloom every year, and 
when Fruit is about the size of a hickory 
nut the tips with fruit on wither, leaves 
turn brown and twig sort of burnt or 
dead-looking. I enclose a sample in 
separate cover in this mail. I notice my 
neighbor’s quince bushes are in the same 
way; some that are two miles away 
from me. Kindly give remedy in Answers 
to Inquiries, in Green’s Fruit Grower 
(which I have taken many years).—R. A. 
Miller, L. I., N. Y. 


Reply: I am of the opinion that the 
fruit of your quince trees is attacked with 
fungus. Ifso, the remedy would bespray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture early in the 
season as soon as the fruit sets and again 
a month or two later. 

——————0-—-——- 
Bark-Bound Trees Injured by Slitting 

The Fruit Grower:—I saw something 
new in the line of tree surgery the other 
day in a young orchard which I visited. 
The owner showed me several apple trees 
about six years old, which he claimed had 
been improved and made more vigorous 
by slitting the bark vertically with a 
sharp knife from the base of the trees to a 
height of six or seven feet along some of 
the main branches. The slits were made 
last year and were well healed, showing 
only a long ridge where the cut was made. 

His theory was that the tree had be- 
come bark-bound, like the muscle-bound 
athlete, and that the cutting of the bark 
gave it a chance to expand and induced 
more vigorous growth. My informant 
told me he had seen this method applied 
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SAVE THE TREES 
Mei? Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
s,> Fly, eto., by spraying your trees with 


J 

CAUSTIC 

GOOD SirssFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 

Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious to trees—fertilizes 
esoil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 

a : Dept. of Agriculture. 
FREE 2 valuable. book on Tree and Plant 

Diseases. Write for it today. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 




















“The only pecan tree that does not pay is the one 
mever planted.” Let_us make a 


&6-acre orchard of ~— — 
difelnice YAN DEMAN SAYS 30° Xo" 


Basiest terms ever offered. Writeforour FREE paper: 


“Call To The South” 


American Pecan-Alfalfa Co., 8780 Drexel Bldg. 
(Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Pres.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Marion Hayward has been des- 


KEW PEAC cribed, tested and painted by the U. 


S. Dept. of Agriculture. Ripens August 20th to Septem- 
10th. Orders taken now for fall and spring deliveries. 


Send literat y 
- MARION HAYWARD ORCHARD 


Commercial-Tribune Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


150’ W. W. LAMP OIL 


The very best at moderate prices. 
Direct from Independent Refinery. 


A. B. BIRCHARD, WARREN, PA. 











$23 A MONTH 


buys a Standard Typewriter 
our choice, Late Style Visi- 
les,Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Two Color Ribbon. Every 
modern operating conven- 
fence. My prices lower than 


rices. 

Pally 
Guaranteed. Ask for Special 
Five Days Free Trial Offer, 


* 
Green’s Fr 


with excellent results to ornamental 
trees that were making no growth.—G. E., 
Illinois. 





Editor’s Note: The above writer does 
not state what kind of trees he refers to, 
but I would not advise the slitting of any 
tree. I have experimented with slitting 
and have found no benefit from it. The 
wounds from slitting heal over most 
rapidly on the apple and pear tree and 
heal over most ‘slowly on the cherry and 
plum. I have known cherry and plum 
trees to be ruined or disfigured by slitting. 

——_o-—_t—_ 


How Patrick Fed the Cows 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—I was much 
interested in the article in the last Fruit 
Grower—‘‘Patrick Feeds the Cows.’”’ Will 
you please tell us through the Fruit 
Grower how Patrick fed those cows to 
increase the milk production as he did? 
Such information would be of benefit to 
many. 

Also are there any raspberries in culti- 
vation with as fine flavor and aroma as 
the wild red raspberry?—L. W. Boynton, 


Maine. 


uit Grower 


makes it-very desirable as a family vari- price for a farm for the production of =: 
I have sold the Syracuse raspberry ordinary farm Be a 
I hear a complaint in this state of 4 


ety. 


this season as high as 24 cents a quart. 


OCTOBER 


All red® raspberries here are picked in scarcity offarm labor. I, myself have no 


pint boxes. 
_——0o-—-_—_——- 


Wisconsin or New York? 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Where 
shall I buy a farm, in Wisconsin or New 
Land around Oshkosh is selling 
for $125 to $150 per acre and the buildings 
The soil is fertile, 
but has some weeds foul, such as quack 


York? 
are often very poor. 


grass and Canada thistles. 


Every little while we see a man who has 
been to New York and they all tell us 
that we can buy good fertile land in New 
or dairying and fruit 
growing, for less than the buildings actu- 


York, suitable 


ally cost. Is this true? If so, why? 


Would you advise a beginner to come 
to New York and buy a farm rather than 
to buy one in Wisconsin where he under- yre of our or 


trouble to get plenty of good men. Much 
depends upon how the men are used ang 
how many hours they have to work. 

A man recently came to Rochester from 
the far-west. He at once purchased g 
farm within four or five miles of Lake 
Ontario and intends to plant it lar ely 
to fruit, principally apple trees. Next 


spring his son is to return from the wegt — 


and buy another farm for orcharding and 
farming. The fact that farms in New 
York state are near the great market 
centers and the big cities should add tg 
their value and add to the profits of their 
owners. * 

-_——0-_-——-—- 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—It is the pleas. 
anization to endeavor to 


stands the farming methods and climatic contribute as largely as possible to the 


conditions, and where he has to pay $1 
per acre? 


increasing efficiency of the Fruit Grower 
of the Northwest. The capacity this 


Is it hard to get help on the farm in organization possesses for the gathering 


New York state? Is it nearly impossible 








The reader may be puzzled to know what kind of fruit is grown on the tree shown in the above 


photograph. I have reason to believe that it is the 


quince, for the quince is one of the few fruits which 


is produced on the end of a branch as is the specimen in the lower lefthand corner. 





Reply: Patrick is not present to be 
questioned by me. All I can say is that 
while he did not change the feed for the 
cows radically, he used reason and com- 
mon sense in the amount of ground grain, 
hay and other foddér that was fed the 
cows. I have dise that many 
laborers find it easier to stuff the animals 
or over-feed them than to pause and think 
or consider how much they should be fed. 
Patrick simply used his brains, whereas 
the former feeder of the cows did not use 
his brains. 


I have not noticed that the wild red 
raspberry is of better flavor Shan the 
cultivated red raspberries, but red rasp- 
berries of different localities vary in 
quality and size. The wild red rasp- 
berries with which I have been most 
familiar have been very soft but of 
excellent flavor.\ The softer any rasp- 
berry is usually the more juicy and better 
flavored it is. Syracuse red raspberry 
is the largest and best flavored bright red 











HARRY A. SMITH, 629 
231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





raspberry that I am acquainted with. 
It remains in g a month, which 


to hire a good man here. Is the land 
in New York run-down and over-run with 
noxious weeds?—Otto W. Ruelke, Wisc. 





Reply: When you ask for advice you 
must expect that the man answering will 
more or less favor his own locality, for 
almost everyone even the Eskimos of 
Greenland think their locality is the best. 
I know but little about Wisconsin farms, 
further than I know that it is a prosperous 
state with many excellent farms and rich 
soil. I never considered Wisconsin a 
great fruit growing state, such as are 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and many 
other states, and yet hardy varieties of 
apples can be grown in Wisconsin. 

It is true that lands can be bought in 
New York state for less than the build- 
ings originally cost, but of course the 
buildings are not new now and may need 
some repairs. I consider the price of 
farms in western New York, that is, in the 
Rochester district, as low, considering 
their advantages,,as any famrs in the 
world. $150 per acre se2ms to me a big 


together and compiling of constructiye 
information for the interest as a whole ig 
almost limitless in its scope, and it ig 
with the idea of giving the grower al] 


sides of the growing and marketing prob.’ 


lems, that we have created and maintain 
a publicity department. 

e ask you to use any or all of the 
information sent from our offices as you 
may deem best. Where your good sery- 
ices are required to edit same, we ask you 
to please do so. In return for this, allow 
us to state that this department will wel- 
come any suggestions you may offer, and 
if possible, would like to give your paper 
service as suggested by you. It is be 
lieved by co-operating with you that we 
can impart a knowledge which will benefit 
the grower to a large extent, collected 
as it will be throughout our widespread 
connections over the world.—North- 
western Fruit Exchange, W. 8. Kutpa- 
buck, Publicity Dept. 





Reply: In.response to yours of Aug, 
17th, I will state that New York state has 
passed cumbersome laws regarding the 
packing, sorting and branding of fruits, 
which I fear will result in a general entan- 

lement, or if not that, the result will 

e that but little attention will be paid 
to the requirements of the laws which are 
too intricate to be understood and car- 
ried out by the average fruit grower. I 
claim that it is impossible to designate by 
written communications how fruit should 
be graded, sorted, packed, etc., and that 
in spite of the rigid laws of New York 
state, there will for a time, continue to 
be nearly as great a diversity of grading 
as has occurred in the past, some packers 
grading carefully, others carelessly, etc. 

On top of this New York state fruit 
law come others from the United States. 
Taking these restrictions altogether, it 
would seem that the average fruit grower 
would need a lawyer constantly at his 
elbow during the packing season to in- 
struct him what to do next. 


seed 


The Magic Ladder. 

Standing in a ring, the children begin 
counting as follows: The leader says: 
“One EF see,”’ the next player says, ‘“Two 
I see,’’ and so on in turn till the number 
seven ts reached. The seventh player, 
instead. of pronouncing the magic number 
by saying ‘‘Seven I see,’’ says, ‘‘I go up 
one round,’’ and starts to run around the 
circle on the outside. The next player 
continues, ‘“‘Eight_I-see,’’ and so on up to 
the next multiple of seven. The first 
runner tries to get around to his place 
before ‘fourteen’ is reached. If not 
successful the runner is out of the count- 
ing part of the game, and though remain- 
ing in the circle must turn and stan 
facing outside. ee 

When ‘“‘fourteen’’ is reached, this being 
twice seven, the player, instead of saying 
“fourteen I see,’ says, “I go up two 
rounds,” and starts to run around t 
circle before “twenty-one,” the signal 
for “‘going up three rounds,”’ is reached. 

Each player having a multiple of seven, 
speaks accordingly, and runs once arou 
the circle; but those who should be runners 
sometimes fail to quickly recognize the 
fact, in which case they must turn aro 
and forfeit their count for the rest of t 
game. The game thus goes on till only 
one—the winner—is left facing in tow 
the center.—Philadeiphia Record. 
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tin ot MOnly Seven Per Cent. of American 
Apples are Sold Annually 
in Europe 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


By C. A. GREEN 
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Here is an encouraging statement for 
American fruit growers. Many apple 
growers have an exa, erated idea of the 
number of barrels of apples sold in Eu- 
rope. Since they have an idea that per- 

s one-fourth, one-third, or nearly 
one-half of the American apples are sold 
jn European countries our apple growers 
have fears in regard to the sale and con- 
sumption of our apples this coming fall 
and winter. é 

I am told on good authority that only 
seven per cent. of American apples are 
gold in average years in #urope. 

Now seven per cent., that is seven 
parrels out of one hundred barrels grown 
here going to Europe, is but a small 

roportion, and the loss of this small 
percentage is not so alarming as has been 
oe: . E z 

he apple crop of this country this 
season, though a large one taking the 
whole country over, is not astonishingly 
large. Larger crops have been grown in 
America and sold at profitable prices. 
Rotwithetaneag the facts I have given 
above, I would not encourage apple 
growers to hold apples for high prices, 


for I am confident that high prices will 
not prevail this season. But as it appears’ 
to me, if only carefully graded apples 
are barreled and sold—and these are all 
that should be barreled and sold—profit- 
able prices will be secured by apple grow- 
ers who use diligence and skill in looking 
for markets. 

_It costs about a dollar a barrel to grow 
vee and pack apples.. If you can sell 

ew York State Standard A apples at 
$2.00 per barrel you are pakiog a big 
profit. You can afford to sell these 
apples at $1.50 per barrel, but probabl 
you will not be compelled to take suc 
a low price as that if you are favorably 
located and the fruit is of good quality. 

Remember that apples good enough to 
be branded as Fancy New York State 
apples must be perfect in size, shape, 
freedom from wormholes or other blem- 
ishes. Probably the average orchard of 
New York State apples will be branded 
as New York State Standard A grade 
which, even as thus branded, will be 
superior in quality to the ordinary bar- 
reled apples heretofore sold in this state 
as first-class apples. 





The Autocrat of the Road 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Thomas Fardon, Mass. 


The auto, ambulance, and hearse are bracketed, 
Too frequent? together for the good of those who 
83 
The ‘busy thoroughfare along, or thro’ the quiet 
e, 
Or in and out the village street, or by the forest 
trail. 
Time wal when one man could wander with an ab- 
sent-minded pons Pee 
t er carelessly, perusing of a 
or botanise for rarities, or drive with slackened 
Reairinn ¢ of the scenery or else Jemima Jane; 
Unmindful of an auto-rush at forty miles an hour, 
To knock us into th tside a surgeon’s 


ower,— : 
“iy is the joy of loitering along the ots pave, 
For fear of ding autos, and a » un 


grave; " P 
Or wishing much to cross the road ’tis done in mortal 





eens 


ear 
’ That in ’scaping from an auto we’ll for another 


steer, 3 
And, then, the auto business done, the rest is plain 
and terse, Se 
A quick run in an ambulance or slow ride in a 

h 


earse. 
ns 


Tree Planting Advice Wanted 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I beg to inquire 
for information in regard to making my 

roperty attractive and more valuable 
by setting out trees, shrubs, vines, flowers, 
small fruits and garden roots. 

Wish you to suggest and give arrange- 
ment and name varieties and prices of 
quick growing, first-class stock that are 
popular and productive and that will 
stand our central Illinois climate, and 
ean be planted this fall and will do well 


| on my two village lots. 


I invested in two lots, east front, 
66 x 125; I erected a cottage with two 
Eeches, and out-building on the north 
ot which has two large shade trees -in 
front and two on the south side of the 
house; this lot has no trees on the north 
side and none in the rear; the other lot 
on the south is vacant. Wish to make 
this lot a fruit garden for home use. 

want to set out fruit trees on the 
lot our residence stands on, wherever 
there is space and arrangement would be 
nght.—R. F. Suttle, Il. 


Reply: I do not know precisely how 
severe your winters are. Generally speak- 
ing, shrubs as California privet, barberry, 
dwarf barberry, Japan quince, spiraeas, 
althea, tree cranberry, deutzias, golden- 
leaved elder, forsythia, purple fringe, 
white fringe, hardy hydrangea, lilacs 
feigela and syringa, are desirable and 
hardy. In’ flowering vines the Virginia 
creeper, atnpélopsis Veitchii, clematis 
any variety), trumpetevine, wistaria are 
esirable. Ornamental trees such as 
Mountain ash, cut-leaved weeping birch, 

uropean birch, American elm, horse 
chestnut, basswood, maple, Norwa mite 
oak, 

white and English oaks, Carolina 
poplar, Lombardy poplar, are desirable 
ees. 


I am sure that you could not expect 
lay out a plan for embel- 





lishing your lot. No one could do that 
without visiting your place and being 
skilled in landscape gardening. Experi- 
enced men for this work receive all the 
way from $50 to $5,000. 
9 
Hardy Fruits in the South 

C. A. Green :—I read with interest your 
article in the Fruit Grower, ‘Small 
Fruit for Garden and Field,’”’ and espe- 
cially that part about currants. I was 
born in the state of Ohio and a dear lover 
of the currant, and have made several 
attempts to raise them here, but without 
success. Am told that the sun is too 
hot; at least they all die. Can you give 
me any hope? When should they be 
set out—spring or fall? If you can give 
me any information that will enable me 
to make them live and bear, it would still 
increase my great admiration for the 
Green family. 

I am making a success of the grapes 
but we are here in the natural grape 


county. i want to set out (when you say|&« 


is the best time) some more currants, 
gooseberries, etc. 

f yom magazine for a number of years, 
in fact, it was through its influence that 


—T. R. Hopkins, Missouri. 





above, since I have not had experience 
in guns fruits at the south, such advice 
as I give must be hear-say. I am told 
that small fruits generally such as suc- 
ceed so well at the north, the raspberry, 
blackberry, currant and gooseberry; do 
not succeed well far south where the sun 
is 80 hot as to injure the foliage. The 
planting season in Florida is during our 
winter season, but nursery products can 
be planted in the south up to March Ist 
if held in cold storage in the north so that 
the buds have not opened when shipped. 
) —_o——_ 
A Farm 


In a certain county in the western part 
of Pennsylvania is a farm set among the 
gentle-hills, floored with asoil so rich and 

roductive that men marvel at its fruit- 
ulness. 

The grain which greens and gilds its 
fields is heavy with foodstuff. Firm and 
fine of fiber are the vegetables it mothers. 
Apples as beautiful as blue ribboners from 
the Hood River orchards and far better 
to eat; peaches that blush for their very 
perfection; grapes, plums and pears 
abound year after year, as if some inex- 
haustible store of nitrates, potash, phos- 
phorus and sulphur underlay the loam. 

The only poor thing on that farm is the 
house in hake the farmer lives. It is 
little more than a makeshift for a home. 
And this farmer and his wife and children 
never have had more than just enough to 
keep them going. No money in bank, no 
sided lands, no luxuries of any sort—not 


even a machine. 


‘Green’s Fruit Grower 


I have been a reader } 


° 

I became a lover of nature and nature’s| fj 
God 

+i 


sense & my often get inquiries like the |} 
u 


Starvation Threatened 

They tell us the stores of coal in the 
earth won’t last more than a few thousand 
years, or perhaps it’s a few million, and 
that 2 time is coming in the remote future 
when the earth will be quite uninhabit- 
able. But what difference does that 
make, seeing we are all going to be starved 
to death in fifty years; that is, all but 
those who are able to monopolize the small 
supplies of food which will then be avail- 
able? 

Mr. Hoffman said that if we proceed 
as we are going at present there will be 
a world famine in fifty years. He offered 
statistics to show that the population 
of the world would double in forty years 
and, that of the Un‘ted States in fifty 
years. Hethenshowed that theAmerican 
urban population is increasing at three 
times the rate of the rural population 
and asserted that unless these conditions 
were reversed and all of the land made 
to produce to its full capability, we shalt 









see the dire conditions which he predicts, 
The cities, says Mr. Hoffman, are “‘eat- 

ing up the country,” and he follows this 

by saying: 

' “T am positive that when fifty years 

have-rolled around it will be a quetiate 


reat an abundance of f 
ut how can I get enough to 


not of how 
can I have, 
sustain life?’’ 

Truly foreboding! What is more, al- 
though immutable economic laws are 
likely to change somewhat the ratio of 
growth of city and country as it becomes 
evident that country life will offer better 
returns to the properly qualified than 
does city life, the fact remains that the 
mechanical development of the age is 
making huge demands for workers in the 
cities, and these are bound to be supplied. 
Therefore we may not look for an actual 
decrease in the population of the cities, 
and the best we can hope for is that there 
will be a marked decrease in the cities’ 
ratio of gain. 













DON’T NEGLECT YOUR FALL SPRAYING! 


“) 6MYERS SPRAY PUMP 
AND DO THE WORK EASILY and THOROUGHLY 


Fall Spraying insures clean, 
can’t afford to take a chance on the early spring 
rior spray pump. Geta M 





healthy trees the following spring. You 
weather or an infe- 

. It will give you excellent service 
Bucket, Barrel and Power Outfits—large or 
emall capacity—for the farmer, fruitman, gard- 
ped or townsman who has trees and shrubbery 


rite us about this old established and 
ven line of S Pumps, Ask for Cata- 

g and name of our dealer in your vicinity, 
and SPRAY MYERS WA Y—It pays. 


F.cE. MYERS & BRO. 


150 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP and HAY TOOL WORKS 


























RHODES DOUBLE CUT | 
PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG, CO., 
532.3. DIVISION AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, FiCt. 





















Christmas 


GET -READY NOW 


is Coming 


Why not get ready for 











J it nowe If you will make 
some friend a present of 
a year’s subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
we will send you a holly 
box of forty-eight beau- 
qi tiful Christmas cards and 
4 will supplement your 
opie to your friend 
y sending a box ofthese 
beautiful Christmas 
cards, all charges pre- 
paid, to your friend, 
Send us only fifty 





and address of your friend and 
We will send Green’s 
friend for a whole year with a box of Christmas cards. 
We will also send you’a box of the same beautiful 
cards charges prepaid to your own “address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


address. 


5 WALL STREET, 





cents, give us the name 
our own name and 
ruit Grower to your 

































Letters From 
She People’ 


wey “Prudent questioning is the 
rR 0s half of Knowledge.”’—Proverb 


SF a 
CR RRS 
The Amalgamation Apple 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Lucien E. Rouse has written you in 
relation to an apple, sweet on one side 
and sour on the other. I had an uncle 
named Moses Wright, who was an inge- 
nious grafter and fruit grower in Wayne 
county, Pa., fifty years ago. He grafted 
in my father’s orchard. half a century 
ago, when I was a small boy, an apple 
part sweet and part sour, which-he called 
an amalgamation apple. I understood 
that it was produced by splitting the 
buds of a sour and a sweet apple and 
joining them together in the graft. These 
apples were lopsided, the sour side being 
larger than the sweet side, showing that 
the sweet apple entering into the amalga- 
mation was evidently smaller than the 
sour apple. This leads me to conclude 
that two. apples so joined should be of 
equal size and mature at the same time. 
Whether my uncle did this or it was done 
in France, I do not know, for there were 
apples from France in Salem, Wayne 
county, Pa., many years ago. The man- 
ner in which they came there is somewhat 
interesting: We had a man in our town 
in those days named Miller, who was 
almost a crank on fruit growing. He 
had heard that Stephen Girard, the great 
merchant prince and richest man in his 
day, had apples from France, in his or- 
chards. Although a poor man, Miller 
determined to go there. He went 130 
miles, probably most ‘of the way on foot 
or. by stage, and appeared before the 
astonished Girard, who after looking at 
him and ascertaining what he wanted, 
told his negro servant to take Miller into 
the orchard and give him all the scions 
he wanted. Much fine fruit came into 
our town in that way and probably the 
amalgamation apple also.—R. M. Stocker, 
Pa. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A Few Plain Facts 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Among the thousand and one conservation 
suggestions (no doubt mostly good) 
that are read, approved and forgotten, 
one has been repeated of late in agri- 


} cultural journals, viz.: the profit many 
European communities acquire from their~ 


roadsides, which, planted in fruit and nut 
trees, yield a large part of the town ex- 
penses. 

We all know that no such scheme would 
be of avail in most neighborhoods on this 
side of the water, not only because ‘‘boys 
will be boys” (stupid phrase), but be- 
cause grown-up sentiment would condone 
any wanton mischief. We may not be a 
nation of hoodlums, but certain vandalism 
would almost justify the assertion, espe- 
cially when public school teachers «are 


food, smiling and helpful landlady, arbors 
for out-door meals, etc. There is gene- 
rally some place of resort or object~of 
interest in the town, even very small 
towns, a tree-planted esplanade (where 
one need, not drink beer), a museum, a 
botanical garden, or at least good roads 
for a country walk, and roadside. seats 
scattered miles out of town. Even tiny 
Swiss hamlets give voluntarily in labor 
and funds toward finely engineered roads, 
because they find it to advantage to 
attract travelers. 

Private enterprise on this continent 
— magnificent grounds with a big 

otel and huge prices, but what does the 
humble (though rofitable) country 
boarder ordinaril find to entertain his 
leisure? He is looked upon with sus- 
picion, overcharged where. possible, and 











Loads of farm produce being drawn to market by a traction engine. 


é 





seen with their flocks despoiling Central 
Park, when choice shrubs are carried 
away bodily, and when in suburban 
places plants and fruits from lawn and 
door-yard are stolen and damaged, al- 
most before the eyes of the proprietor. 
Why do Americans flock to Europe 
every summer, carrying funds that could 
well be applied at home? Simply be- 
cause their holiday is made easy and 
agreeable to them. What pleasant recol- 
lections arise of small hétels with good 











The Home Evaporator 


Thoroughly 
tested and ap- 
proved. Latest, 
cheapest, best. 
Can be used on 
any stove, dries 
any fruit. 

The price of 
this Drier is $6. 
Our Special 
Reduced Price, 
Only $4.75. 


} a S A BARGAIN 
If ordered at once Green’s apple 


lefelelese 
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arer, corer and slicer with the Home 

vaporator, all for $5.50. 

Send for circulars describing larger Evapora- 
tors, Parers, etc, 


The Niagara 


Fruit Ladder 


A ladder made from 
the best selected 
white basswood, 
with tie rods at 
every other step. A 
model for strength, 
lightness and dura- 
bility. It always 
‘stands and never 
rocks, no matter 
how uneven the 

und may be. Price, 30cents per 
ry 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
always carried in stock. 





Service Department 








Seasonable Supplies 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Sensible 
Fruit and 
Cider 
Press 


A Well made and 

handsome Press for 

: making cider, 
wines, jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed against 
breakage under any fair usage. All 
iron and steel, stronger and better 
than the old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. Price, 4 qt. curbs, 
weight 30 lbs., $3.50. Price, 10 qt. 
curbs, weight 40 lbs., $4.95. 





Y 





Order at 
once 
and have 
GREEN’S it 
ready 
BARREL HEADER when you 
Should be on want 
EVERY FARM to barrel 
n Price, your 
with screw ° 
with lever ae apples. 
DO 
NOT 
DELAY. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















run down upon the high road. Let any 
one try to provide public conveniences 
on the roadsides, such as seats, and see 
how quickly they will be destroyed. If 
the depredator were caught red-handed, 
would any justice of the peace administer 
prompt and effectual punishment? Oh, 
no; if convicted, the marauder would be 
made a burden to the state, i.e., to the 
overloaded taxpayers. 

First educate public opinion to its 
own responsibilities and to its own inter- 
ests, before spending largely on the road- 
sides, delightful as tree borders would 
be. It would be too obvious a pleasantry 
to suggest possible “‘graft”’ in connection 
with fruit trees.—R. T., New York. 





C. A. Green’s Note: Fruit tree plantin 
by the roadside has been tested an 
found profitable in this and other coun- 
tries. , 
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A Few Verses Changed Her Life 


Dear Mr. Green:—I have been reading 
a wry of your paper sent to my sister, 
and I notice you always say something in 
the Fruit Grower to give one a higher 
thought than wordly things. I wish to 
tell you of an incedent which happened 
in my life many years ago. 

My life has been a very hard one. 
I have always had to do the greater part 
of the peovsting for my family, doing 
extremely hard work, facing cold, bliz- 
zards, and wading through snow till I 
would i 
in order to put food in my little ones 
mouths, while my husband stayed at 
home all the time, poisoning our children’ 
minds against me and a to 
mistreat me. JI married him because I 
loved him and I could not bear to think 
of leaving him, and besides my life would 
have been in jeopardy. 

I had never thought f6r one moment 
of giving my heart to God. Never did 
it enter my mind. I bore all my troubles 
alone, not_dreaming of God who could 
help me. I was abused and pestered till 
I could not stand it longer, and in despe- 
ration I left the room and went to an- 
other, not knowing what to do. There 
was a copy of Green’s Fruit Grower lying 
near me, and I thought I would read any- 
thing to get my mind off my trouble. 
I opened it and a piece of poetry met my 
eyes and I began to ral 4 It was for 
those who were in trouble and in some 
manner it referred me to the scriptures. 
My husband had a little testament his 
dear old mother had ibe him, and it 
was upstaris. I thought I would go and 
read it. The first chapter I opened to 
read in substance as follows: 


OCTOBE 


Zaccheus had heard that Jesus wag tp 
= by and he wanted to see Jesus. 

e was small in stature he had climbed - 
@ sycamore tree to see him as he passed 
that way. As Jesus came by he called 
to Zaccheus to come down, for “To-day 
I must abide at thy house.” Zaccheug 
made haste and came down and the 
ple murmured because they said 
was going to be the guest of a sinner. 

I read no further, but got down on m 
knees, knowing Jesus was passing by. { 
said, “Lord Jesus, I am a sinner and ] 
want you to abide at my house.” And 
Jesus blessed me at that moment. Ajj 
my trouble rolled from my shoulders, 
and I learned that I was actually worshi 
ing my husband and did not know it, 
I am still trusting to God’s guiding hand, 
I have just one child left at home to p 
vide for, and if I am favored, he wil! soon 
be big enough to provide for me. How 
many of you are worshiping your hus 
bands instead of God and don’t know it? 

Now Mr. Green, I have always felt it 
my duty to tell you this as the change in 
my life is surely a star in your crown, 
May you ever continue to do good— 
Subscriber. 


sus 


_—_—0O SOO 


Would Build Cottages Instead of 
Libraries 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—In- 
stead of building libraries, the proper 

d more humane project would be to 

uild and equip colonies, and let the 

people out of the densely populated citieg 
come out of their sweat-shops, and deng 
of crime and misery, out in the open air 
where their children could grow up to 
become useful citizens, and the parents 
enjoy the pure air and sunshine, in their 
declining years. wom le 

Just figure how many lives would be 
saved annually, and the misery that 
would be avoided. There is lenty of 
good productive soil that coukd be made 
to support all our citizens for many years 
to come. But we need more producers, 
as our nation is fast becoming a nation 
for spendthrifts, consuming more than we 
produce 

Just one article of daily consumption, 
Germany produces four hatred and 
twenty-six million bushels of potatoes 
annually, and the United States only two 
hundred and twenty-three million, with 
seventeen times the area. How does 
Germany do this, only by dividing up — 
the land into small tracts, and inducing 
the soil to produce immense crops, by 
reaps cultivation. 

If some of the rich, who are inclined 
to benevolence and wish to benefit. the 
thousands of city people, who live from 
day to day with no hopes of any relief 
in the future, would buy tracts of land 
near some large city and divide it into 
small farms. Then build houses and 
other necessary public buildings, such as 
schools and churches upon them, invite 
those, who wish to. come out of their 
slavery and earn an honest living, to 
come and lease this property at a 
rental, enough to pay the taxes, insurance 
and etc., he would do more good than to - 
build libraries ‘as offered by Mr. Car- 
negie. They could have the privilege to 
Kid the land on payments. 

am sure that thousands would be 
more than pleased to accept a chance 
like this, and to become self supporting 


ans. 
‘ 

RAIN FORMS TINY TUBES. _ 
Water Bores Its Way Into Earth Grad- _ 
ually. 

Tit-Bits. 

When rain falls it does not actually 
soak into the earth, but bores its way 
in, forming the tiny tubes. These tubes 
are so small that it would be impossible 
to insert a hair in one of them without 
bursting its walls. Sometimes the tu 
us bored down to a depth of four or five 
eet. 

When the surface«dries, the wate 
evaporates from thextubes, ‘just as it 
would from a pipe. If thectubeis tw 
it takes longer for the water to evaporate, 


If one takes a rake and stirs the ground : 


after each rain, he breaks the tops of 
tubes and the water will stand in them for 
months. In this way the farmers of the 
west, on the semi-arid lands, store 
rainfall one year and raise a:crop of wh 
every other year—there being sufficient 


water in two years, but not enough @ 


one, to raise a crop. 
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1 1 1 and useful citizens.—L. A. Irsik, Everest, 
be wet to my waist in canvassing K. “ 
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Poultry Notes 

If you have not already attended to 
it, see that your poultry house is pre- 
pared for winter. 

No drafts in the poultry house at 
night should be allowed. Ventilation 
must come some other way. 

It is a mistake to feed only corn and 
wheat to fowls, omitting foods which 

ply albumen for eggs. 

"Chickens like ensilage, clover, alfalfa, 
beets, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, or 
anything of this nature. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns for Fall 
and Winter Shows 


The best in quality at remarkably low figures. 
Our S. C. Brown Leghorns have again distinguished 
themselves by winning at the Sept. Rochester Expo- 
sition show. Ist and 2nd cock, lst and 2nd hen, Ist, 
2ad and 3rd cockerel, Ist and 2nd pullet and Ist pen. 
Our Barred Plymouth Rocks ‘are of the same high 
show and utility standard as our Leghorns, having 
been line bred until they are the bluest of blue 
ied stock. 
We can furnish you birds for breeders and utility at 
Males - - ~- $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
Females - - $2.00, $3.00, $ 5.00 
A limited number of cockerels only at $3.00 each. 
Show birds a matter of correspondence. Order 
digect from this add to the farm of no regrets. 


Green’s Nursery Companys 
Poultry Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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1 1 5 cts. 4 rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 

17 1-4c. &@ rod for 47inch high 
stock fence: 281-2ca rodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
he farmer on 30 Days 

Free Trial. Special barb wire , 30 
rod spool, $1.40. aa 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. 

ss BOX C-1 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 















POULTRY PAPER ‘erotics. 

periodical, 

up-to-date; 

tells all you want to _know about care and 

management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 1@ cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121, SYRACUSE. M. Y. 


YVAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
GQ O Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’¢ 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its value is four 
that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
heavier, 
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Remember that the dust bath is essen- 
tial to the healthfulness of fowls, espe- 
cially of the chicken. kind; hence facili- 
ties for a dust bath should always 
provided. A liberal supply of ashes in 
the bath makes it better, and if lice or 
mites are feared, pulverized sulphur may 
be mixed in it to great advantuge. 

A simple method of finding. out the 
age of an egg vee means of the air space 
which is situated towards the broad end 
of the shell. If the eggs is held up be- 
tween the hands before the light in a 
dark room, the air space can be easily 
discerned. In a perfectly fresh egg the 
air space is very small, but as age in- 
‘creases it extends, until, when the egg 
is three weeks old, the air space is about 
a sixth of the entire egg-space. With 
practice, the age can be told to within 
twenty-four hours. 
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soiled under wing which indicates a 


roupy cold. To cure, avoid crowding 
in close coops at night. Better turn 
the chickens out-of-doors to roost in 
the trees than to have them crowded 
in a coop that is too small for them. 
Put permanganate of potash in the 
drinking water, enough to color, or a 
few drops of tincture of muriate of iron 
and a small piece of gum camphor. A 
mixture of equal parts of kerosene and 
olive oil injected into the nostrils by a 
medicine dropper or machine oil can is 
good. If accompanied by canker, touch 
with the muriate or iron without remov- 
ing the canker. A roupy cold is not roup 
but it may develop into roup and spread 
through the flock.—Wallace’s Farmer. 
o-" 


Keep the Hens Healthy, Active and 
Contented for Winter Egg 
Production 

Eggs are bringing good prices and 
they are sure to be higher later on, as 
the weather gets colder. It will pay to 
take the best kind of care of all the hens, 
both old and young, says The Indiana 
Farmer. : 

Now is the time to get the hens in 
laying condition. ‘A hen or pullet that 
is in poor condition when cold weather 
sets in, will lay few if any eggs, before 








I find that children are deeply interested in farm animals, such as poultry, cows, sheep, pigs, horses, 
that the child in the photograph should be interested in the hatful of 
eggs. Parents have long noticed that children are interested in wild animals as seen in the parks and in 
circuses but have not realized that they are almost equally interested in the animals of the farm. 
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ing new 
sending in early orders for stock a better 
choice can be secured, and there is not 
apt to be any disappointment. 


more wheat an 
megl, should be fed. Sunflower-seed is 
also a valuable addition to the bill of 
fare at this time. Moulting fowls need 
this nitrogen food, as ye are under a 
great strain in growing the 

of feathers. 


Fall is an excellent seasongor purchas- 
blood—male and female. By 


season is at hand, and 
oats, as well as linseed- 


The mouldin 


ir new crop 


Those who keep ducks should now 


place them in a new run, and the one just 
vacated should be sown to rye. 
an excellent crop for disinfecting the 
runs, and, besides, it furnishes consid- 


Rye is 


pia broilers earlier, fowls i 

’ ; erable feed. 
MANN’S ‘Sccc Bone Cutter ae seen 
Tae bee dan. Se be tn ee Roupy Cold 





0 money in advance. 
Send Today for Free Book. 








*. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mees. 


With the advent of cool nights, many 


chicks show. the clogged nostrils, and 





spring. Good care, a generous ration 
and a comfortable place to roost will 
do wonders toward helping the late moult- 
ers to regain their strength; for it takes 
a considerable amount of vitality to grow 
an entire coat of new feathers and get 
ready to lay eggs at the same time. They 
require some sort of animal food. We 
are using buttermilk. It is provided as 
a drink and also to moisten a grain mash, 
once a day. 

Corn and wheat mixed is the usual 
evening ration. Later it will be corn 


alone. Wheat will be given in the morn- 
ing; scattered in deep litter, every night, 
after the hens are on the roost. Then 
they can begin to scratch as soon as they 
get off the roost. Then the warm mash 
will be given at noon or a little before, 
when they are good and hungry. We 
like this plan better than giving the mash 
in the morning, because the exercise they 
get when digging for the grain products 


aan 
oct OB a 
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an appetite that usually is totally lac ; 
when they first get off the roost. A 


besides, when there is a rush of othe, 
chores, in the morning, the chickens apg _ 
apt to be left unfed, until most of the — 


work is done. 

We give all the. poult 
to drink every winter. 
rising to notice how much water a 
aying hen-will drink. Cold water wij} 
answer when the weather is mild, but 
hens should not be forced to eat snow, 
Frozen water is worse. That is, frozen 
into slush. If the hens have been ag, 
customed to roosting out-of-doors during 
the summer, they will still do so eyey 
after cold weather begins, if not com. 
pelled to roost under cover. Even thoge 
that have been housed all summer take 
to the trees when autumn begins. 
now, we are having some difficulty jn 
keeping some of the young pullets out of 
the trees. This would not be so strange 
if they were being housed with the hens; 
but such is not the case. They have 4 
house to themselves. Hens are, as 4 
rule, so abusive that the pullets will do 
very little good when kept in the same 
house. Therefore, we never keep heng 
and pullets together. 


warm watep 





One Day’s Kill. 


A well-to-do family spent Monday of 
last week motoring in the country. Be 
fore they reached home their baggage 
had been augmented by four chickens, 
two ducks, a lamb, and one small pig, 
all dead, says New York Times. 

“They were run over by our machine,” 
said the motorist. ‘In every case the 
owner of the fowls and live stock held 
us up and demanded excess payment for 
his property. We paid, and, since we 
had acquired the chickens and things by 
right of purchase, we brought them 
home.” 

“What are you going to do with them?” 
asked a visitor. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,’’ said 
the man, ‘“‘but I’m not. the fellow to pay 
for a thing and allow the fellow I bought 
it from the use of it, even if I have to 
bribe somebody else to take it off my 
hands.”’ 

—_——0O—-——_"""" 


360,000 SPECIES OF INSECTS. 


Molluscs Come Next with a Total of 
Sixty Thousand. 


Philadelphia North American. 


There are 505,000 species of animals, 
when the count has been completely made, 
and for all man’s pernicious activities he 
hasn’t made more than a dént in them. 
He has been able to make the great auk 
extinct, and the buffalo to all practical. 
purposes, and the wild pigeon and a few 
more species. The immediate future will 
probably behold the complete destruction 
of the grizzly bear, yet no one can te 
but that something may intervene to saye 
even that ferocious old denizen of the 
wilds before the rifle has ended the last 
of his kind. It was believed, some years 
ago, that the whales of the ocean were 
doomed to extinction. But the various 
industries that throve on them went to 
pot because better materials were avail- 
able on land. Within a generation the 
whales have become more numerous than 
ever. Now man’s greed has found fresh 
uses for whale blubber, and the pitiless 
pursuit is on again. But it takes a lot 
of killing to wipe out a whole species 80 
well protected by its vast ocean home as 
are the whales. 

— the half-million varieties of 
animal life, however, the big creatures 
occupy respectively a small domain. 
Insects alone furnish 360,000 species, an 
molluses come next with 60,000. As for 
man’s family in these scientific classi- 
fications, it is in third place—that of the 
vertebrates, or creatures which have 
backbones; and there are only 35,000 of 
them. The worms aren’t so very far 
from the vertebrates numerically, for 
they number 13,000 varieties. 


_——0O--- 


The acids of apples are exceedingly 
useful through their stimulating influence 
upon the kidneys, whereby poisons af 
removed from the body and the blood and 
tissues purified. The acids of 4 »ples 
are all highly useful as a means of disil- 
fecting the stomach, since the ordinary 
——_ that grow in the stomach, producing 

iliousness, headache and other troubles 
will not grow in fruit juice or fruit pwP 
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The Ideal Homemaker 
By LEONA D. BARNES 


everybody else.”” There is an undefinable 
something about a woman where she can 
make something out of nothing with prac- 


Have we as homemakers attained the 
oul of our ambition? Are we doing our 


ytmost to make of home the dearest spot 


on earth and so merit the title of home- 
er? 

aps about our ideals? Are they at the 
top of the ladder and are we daily climbing 
yound by round toward the top? So 
ends upon these ideals, and the 
axiom, ere there is a will, there is a 
way,” suggests that ideals and will-power 
«ff an excellent combination. Any 
true homemaker can make a home of any 
house for she has these essential qualities 
to help her along in her endeavor. 

A beautiful home does not always (of 
necessity) suggest wealth. Artistic homes, 
costly furniture, draperies and paintings 
are desirable, and have their inspirations, 
but to me even the humblest home is 
beautiful if love dwells there. As a rule 
you will not find any better men and 
women reared in luxury than in the sim- 

Jer and more practical homes, where 
only the miniature reproductions of the 
masters may be seen, along with the 
necessities of life. Many of our great 
men were reared in homes of, poverty, 
but back of each of them we find a real 
homemaker and an ideal mother. Lincoln 
said, “All that I am I owe to my angel 
mother. 

In striving for a home we are so apt to 
let wealth and the costly edifice lead us 
on and conseaseaeys we work too hard, 
are rushed through life and miss so much 
of its beauty and yes We even 
fail to enjoy to the fullest the paternal 
blessings God has given us, and to make 
the most out of these little lives he has 
entrusted to our care and guidance. 

I believe in living as if each moment 
were our last, not from the farewell 
point of view, but in getting the most out 
ofeach day. Instead of striving so eagerly 
for wealth (since there are no pockets 
in the shroud), prepare ourselves for the 
best there is in life and therefore for the 
next world. 

All true, success depends upon prepara- 
tion. It means as much to be prepared 
to be a real homemaker and take up the 
duties of life as it does any other business 
uidertaking. Our schools and colleges 
have realized this and are now turning 
out scientific homemakers. 

President Thwing ‘of the O. W. 8. Uni- 
versity, in a recent class address to its 

irl graduates, advised them to “be 
Sioenakere, ? and make the home a 
place to be sought after, a place where 
children can be born and reared in whole- 
some and cleanly surroundings. 


EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


‘Universal education must be your 
constant aim,’’ said he. ‘The world has 
come to believe that when it educates 
aman it educates one lone citizen; when 
it educates a woman it educates a family. 
fo I say give your daughters education 
and accomplishments if you can, but let 
us be sure all these inclinations center 


‘toward the home and not forget the 


practical things of life. It is as much a 


‘mother’s duty to teach the daughter the 


culinary art, needlework and the other. 
duties of a household, as to educate 
her in music and painting, and the health- 
ful simplicity of life for future health’s 
sake should go hand in hand with physical 

i the outdoor sports. No 
matter what a girl’s accomplishments 
may be, the universal aim is to be a wife 
and mother, therefore I say it should be 
one of the mother’s highest duties to make 
of her daughter one of the best of wives 


/ad mothers. 


When we homemakers receive the ex- 
ted honored guest with house immacu- 


ate and dainty viands spread, every one 


Inows that behind the readiness lie 
of painstaking work. Likewise it 
takes preparation sooner or later to take 
i the duties of a home. 
| The subject of home adornment and 
how we can make home the most attractive 
Dace to the members of our family is of 
Peatest importance to every homemaker, 
: It is important to plan coziness 
{1d conveniences for comfort as much as 
can afford when building our homes, 
ut much depends on the tastes of the 
*oMemaker for the attractiveness; then 
Me must be amiable herself. As a result 
different tastes, come charming and 
lective surprises all the time and we 
ive pretty things in our home “not like 





and flowers and so hear the-bird’s song, 





tically no expense. 

I know of a homemaker (my ideal) 
who plans different effects in home fur- 
nishings as to the seasons, and her home 
is always inviting and attractive and ever 
so cozy. In summer fresh, light-colored 
draperies and coverings, suggesting cool- 
ness, take the place of the warm and 
heavy bright red and green of winter. 
The dark rooms are papered with light 
pink or yellow to suggest sunlight—even 
the pictures are changed to suit the 
seasons. Lessons on patriotism to the 
children are brought about by the pic- 
tures on the walls—by her observing the 
birthdays of great men, with pictures of 
their achievements and the national 
holidays. This picture scheme was sug- 
gested y Longfle ow’s verse in the ‘‘Psalm 
of Life’’— 

Lives of great men all reniind us 
‘ We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

This idea brought others, and she con- 
cluded she might surround herself and 
family with the choicest of associates and 
social atmosphere by her pictures. Flow- 
ers, real and cs were then planned 
for the home. Of course, there were 
always stationary sceneries and photo- 
graphs about the house, but the change 
in the living-room or dining-room. These 
pictures are simply cut from magazines, 

asted on cardboard and changed in the 
rames as she desires. 


LITERATURE IN THE HOME 


The ideal homemaker is strict about 
the literature in the home, for she believes 
all logical thinking comes from whole- 
some reading material. Her library or 
living-room must be light and airy, or 
better still, a cozy screened porch with 
its flower or vine box, shedding soothing 
perfumes, a hammock, couch or rocker 
with a fan and a book; astand or rack 
for the papers. All these are especially 
inviting to any guest or member of the 
family, weary or otherwise. As to the 
kinds of reading, books should be worthy 
of the effort of digestion and the mind 
improving. There should be magazines 
for mother—others for the children— 
a daily and a farm journal for father; 
other reading to suit their fancy and purse, 
but let us not forget the spiritual side 
of life—the pure. 

It has been said that the prattle of 
a baby, the song of the bird, the perfume 
of a flower, the inspiration of a book, the 
humming of a bee and the murmur of the 
streamlet are each the voice of Divinity 


wooing us to loftier ideals. 


We can not all build our homes near 
the streamlet, but we can plant the trees 


the humming of-the bee and get the per- 
fume of the flower, beautifying our homes 
thereby. We can read the books and 
enjoy tke baby’s prattle and so get all 
we can out of life. I have heard it said 
that young mothers are too busy to enjoy 
their own sweet babies, so must make it 
up on their grandchildren. Isn’t it a 
pity, this “‘hustle and bustle” to get some- 
thing accomplished, and yet we are miss- 
in the things really worth while! 
believe in an occesional vacation for 
the homemaker as well as a stated time 
for rest each day and for reading. By 
reading she continues to grow mentally 
and improves herself; keeps awake to 
grasp helpful ideas and put them ‘into 
actual practice. By the vacation she 
gets a change—if no more than an after- 
noon; by her going outside the home 
occasionally she brings back added fresh- 
ness and brigptness and is more appre- 
ciated too, think, for her absence, 
for does not ‘‘absence make the heart 
grow fonder’? Here the women’s club 
is a blessing to mothers. 
THE HOME 
My ideal homemaker has a comfortable 
home—not rich in money value. Of 
course, there are some little things left 
undone, but not of any importance. 


‘She keeps things plenty well enough with 


the help of others in the home, who have 
some responsibility, no matter their age. 
She is a good cook, but serves easy and 
uickly prepared, wholesome foods rather 
than that which takes so much time to 
mix, fry or bake. She does not worry. 


‘Green’s Fruit Grower 


Yes, “‘she goes to everything,” as some 
of her neighbors say, yet she knows a 
limit. She reads much, mingles with 
people who are doing things and enter- 
tains a class of people impossible for the 
home-body. Her children love her. She 
always remembers that longed-for some- 
thing at Xmas or a birthday, whether it 
be one of the hundred and one little 
things needed in their wardrobes or a 
book or some attraction for their room. 

She is always ready at story-time and 
is never too big to sing their childish lays 
or play their games with them. Her 
doors are-always open for the children’s 
associates; and when they entertain their 
friends, the gathering is not complete 
without the bright and capable presence 
of mother. 

As a wife and companion she is worthy 
of her manly, fr and considerate 
partner. They have a joint ownership 
in all their earthly possessions and there 
is no difficulty in life’s walk that their 
combined strength cannot overcome. 





New Apple Packing Law Applying Only 
to New York State 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—You 
doubtless know that a law was enacted 
ee the last Legislature which relates to 
the packing and marketing of apples in 
New York State. 

In order to demonstrate the provisions 
of this new packing law, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, in co-operation with the New York 

tate College of Agriculture, will operate 
special cars, making stops at different 
stations along the route. 

Actual demonstrations of packing of 
“orchard run’ fruit will be made, speci- 
mens of various packing devices will be 
shown, and stereopticon talks given on 
the marketing and distribution of fruit. 

A representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will ‘accompany the 
cars to explain the policy of the Depart- 
ment in prosecuting violators of this new 
law. The Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society, the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers’. Association will 
also send representatives to explain wiy 
the societies urged this legislation, and 
what it is hoped will be accomplished by 
it—John Hall, Secretary, Western New 
York Horticultural Society. 


——_0—-_-_—~>’_ 
Thinning Trees in Summer 
Mr. Green:—Will you kindly reply 
through the columns of Green’s Fruit 
Grower if it is practical to thin apple 
trees at this time of year, that were set 


Reply: You are something like 
other amateur fruit growers, who thi 
they must’be doing something continually 
either in spraying or pruning, but this ie 
an error. If the plants, trees and vines 
are growing thriftily in the growing sea- 
son without fungus or insects, do not 
disturb them in any way except to culti- 
vate the ground. is fall or next win- 
ter, or at any time after the leaves have 
fallen, you can thin out the branches of 
your trees one year planted. Your idea, 
which is that by thinning out the branches 
now, the sap would go into the remaining 

ranches, 1s erroneous. The truth is 
that the more branches the tree has, the 
more foliage the tree has, the faster it 
will grow. 








dry mash or the wet 
feed and help the late-molters 
feather-up quickly and round the 
pullets into laying trim before 
cold weather comes, 
Conkey’s Poultry Tonic is aregula- 
tor that does not force the birds 
but strengthens and develops the 
organs in a way that helps nature 
doitswork. YoucanuseConkey’s 
every month in theyear for young 
chicks, growing stock, molting 
fowls and laying hens and every 
— own will be the better 
or i 
Be sure to get Conkey’s Poultry 
Tonic— Get it of our dealer if there 
is one in your section, but if not, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 





















in May, 1913? They are making such a i] Conkey's Roup Remedy and we ee, - 
thick, heavy growth that I wondered if ee ae one 
I might thin them st ne er —~— ge THE G. E. CONKEY co, : 
into the remaining branches. so let 124 Conkey Bl Cleveland, O. 
-in the sun and air.—Alden P. Barker,;R.I. dg 
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12 ounces 
a. 
Germozone 
prevention 


is worth a hundred pounds of any cure, especially 
in case of Chickens or Pigeons, where it is easy 
to treat the flock, but “‘some -task”? to doctor each individual, 

That is the economical reason for giving Germozone twice a 
week in the drinking water. It keeps the bowels in order and 
wards off germ contagion through infected food or drink. 

As a remedial agent, Germozone is always 2 good first choice in 
cases of Roup, ore complaint, Cholera, White diarrhoea, 
Canker, Distemper, Sore throat, mouth and eyes, Chicken pox, 
Eruptions, Burns, Swellings, Sprains, Sores, Cuts, Wounds, Loss of 
hair or feathers, etc. 

For Chicks, Chickens, Pigeons, Birds, and all Pet or Domestic 


, Germozone is a whole medicine chest. It does the work of a dozen an- 
yoo aan remedies and liniments, at one-tenth the cost and with no need of expert 


4 oz. bottle (trial) 25c. 32 bottle (farm size) $1.00. 
12 oz.- bottle = 50c. Gallon wits tie Pron Fon $3.00. 
Tablet form, mailable, 50c postpaid 
Sold by most Druggists and Poultry Supply Dealers 


One-dollar and three-dollar sizes delivered prepaid to express office 
U.S. Sample and book Bey <7 mail on request. sos » 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska 
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Fruits as Medicine 


goth UH small, 

our freecatalog. Address 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. caine30So¥2h. v, 
Young Oak Trees For Sale 


We offer beautiful trees of suitable size for transplanting 
of the American white oak, American red oak and English 
oak. It is surprising that more oak trees are not planted. 
While thousands of maple, elm and other forest trees are 
sold by the nurseries each season, scarcely ever is the oak 
ordered or planted, and yet it is one of the greatest trees 
that embellishes the earth. What tree could you more ap- 
propriately plant to commemorate the birthday of some 


member of your family than the oak? 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MONEY - MAKING FARMS 


21 States; $15 to $50 an acre; live stock and tools 

often included to settle quickly. More for — 

money in productive land near markets here 

today than elsewhere on earth. et the facts. Big 

Illustrated Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout Farm 

Agency. Station 1233, 47 West 34th St., New York 
ity. 













of the drugs and patent medicines. 





is to be had. 
juice is more soothing to sore and 


pears. For the parch 





of pear juice. 





becomes dry. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green's Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion,one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


pineapple 
in itself, 





The gery Yer are principally 
milk, cream, eggs, butter, olive oil; the 
sweets—suga?, honey, sweet desserts, 
jams, sweet 
les—potatoes, peas, beans, corn, beets, 
wheat bread, rye, cerealg of all kinds, 
rice, sago, etc. Of the fruits, peaches, 
grapes, bananas, prunes and figs are 
especially recommended. The only foods 
cut out of a thin person’s diet’ are the 
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DON’T SUPPOSE! 


use our 


Farm Record 
Boo 


and 


FIND OUT 
The Farm Record Book 


contains complete records 
for one year of ordinary 
farming. By its use the 
farmer can keep a record of 
not only what he has to sell 
and buy, but what he eats 
and uses for the farm. He 
‘can by keeping the Daily 
Record of Labor for teams and men, and adding to it 
cost of seed, tell what any crop costs him, and whether 
he is making any money on the crop or not. 

This Farm Record Book is meant to help you run your 
farm as a business enterprise. Keep it where you can see 
it every day. Take afew minutes each evening to write 
in the items covering that day’s business, then spend a 
little time summarizing the results at the end of the year. 

The Farm Record Book is easily kept with only a little care, does 
not require a knowledge of bookkeeping, and has ample space devoted 
to records of the following items of interest and importance on every 
fruit farm: Cash Account, Daily Record of Labor, Diagram of Farm, 
Poultry Breeding Record, Egg and Poultry Record, Stock Breeding 
Record, Products of Farm for One Year, Inventory of Stock, Tools 
and Crops, Planting and Seed‘ng Record, Orchard and Fruit Acreage, 
Improvements Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering, Fencing, Cement 
Work, General Repairs, Record of Insurance, Notes and Mortgages. 

We will send one of these 32-page Record Books 
to any subscriber who sends us 50 cents to renew 
his subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for one 
year. Don’t delay! Start your record at once. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
SS ee ee 
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It is rather strange how few people 
know the medicinal value of our common 
fruits and vegetables. What a pity more 
fruits and fruit juices are not used instead 


_ We find in the humble and much ma- 
ligned prune, one of the best, safest and 
most pleasant tasting cathartics there 


Nothing excepting possibly pineapple 
in- 
flamed throats than the juice of canned 
condition of 
tonsilitis try slowly swallowing a spoonful 
It gives instant relief but 
must be repeated as often as the throat 


For a common case of sore throat, 
ae is an excellent remedy 

ust eating the raw pineapple 
without sugar, is a great aid to digestion. 


fruits; the starchy vegeta- 








Green’s Fruit Grower 


condiments—pickles, pepper, mustard, 
curry, salt, etc.; the acids, including acid 
fruits, the vinegar in salad dressing, etc.; 
and the stimulants, tea and coffee. 





For a deep burn or sore of any kind get 

wdered English rosin and bind on. 

on’t wet a cut unless to cleanse from 
dirt. Keey drp and clean. 


Muscular rheumatism—This painful ail- 
ment may occur in any muscular tissue. 
If in the back, it is known as lumbago; 
if in the neck muscles, it is called torti- 
collis; and if in the muS&cles of the limbs, 
it is frequently called myalgia. Many 
types of eailathe are of rheumatic origin. 
The kidneys, bowels, diet, etc., must be 
regulated. Calomel and salts are usually 
safe and reasonably dependable remedies. 
The sore muscles demand a great deal of 
rest. Much of the muscular soreness is 
not real rheumatism dependent upon a 
disturbance of the bleed, but is simply 
produced by over-activity of the muscles. 
A good liniment is made from equal parts 
of wintergreen oil and alcohol. Coal oil 
isa very homely agent and has the advan- 
tage of being found in almost every home. 
If the sore parts are rubbed at bedtime 
with kerosene and thoroughly dried in, 
relief usually follows. 


—_—_—__ 
Takes the Backache Out of 
Housework 


By C. H. Seaver. 


“John,” said a tired Kansas woman at 
the end of an unusually hard day, “wh 
can’t I have an engine to help in my wor 
around the house? You seem to have 
cornered all the labor-saving machin- 








John pushed his chair from the supper 
table. 


“Fine time you’d have with an 





This engine supplies running water and does the 
washing. 


engine,” he remarked. ‘I’d have to 
start it, and like as not you’d be calling 
the boys in from the field to stop it for 
you after it got to going.”” 

“Not at all,” retorted the nettled wife, 


| “and an engine of the right size to run 


my washing machine, churn, and pump 
water for me would take about nine- 
tenths of the backache out of my house- 
work.”’ 

This up-to-date woman was right, and 
the fact that her many hard-working sis- 
ters have not yet reached her point of 
view accounts for the few wofnen who 
know engines—even small ones. . Yet 
these engines deserve as much considera- 
tion from the woman on the farm as from 
her husband. It is as important to save 
money and labor in the house as outside 
of it. 





Small boy starting a gas engine. Scene on a 
Tennessee farm. 


At the commonest of every-day tasks 
a powerful little engine soon makes itself 
a necessity. Imagine a wash-day which 
consisted of nothing more than putting 
clothes, soap and het water in a washer, 

iving a few quick turns to the wheel of a 
Fittle engine, and leaving it alone to do 
its work. hour or so later the clothes 
are thoroughly washed, ready to be put 
through a wringer turned by the same en- 


OCTOBER 


gine. Churning is reduced to the gam, 
simplicity, and the hard work of pumpj 
water for the house becomes a thing g - 
the past. 

While the little attention needed egy 
be easily given the engine by any house. 
wife, there is another solution that gives 
her the use of the engine, and at the 
time makes another problem easier. The 





The gas engine at the house supplies 
water and does chores, another in the pasture sup. 
plies water for the stock. 


Tunning 


solution is the growing boy, and it is th # 
problem of keeping him on the farm that 
is, at least partially, solved. His liking 
for machinery ‘finds an outlet in cari 
for a real engine, and it-is stimulated by — 
the fact that the engine does useful work, 
The woman whose son is her ‘‘engineer” 
need have no fear that her power plant 
will go back on her when she needs it 
most. Starting and caring for a gasoline 
engine are not a hard task, for even sucha 
small boy as the one shown at the wheel 
in the accompanying illustration. As ap 
educator the engine has, for the growing 
boy, an inestimable value. From it he 
learns the care of machinery, the prin- 
ciple of the internal-combustion engine, 
and the economy of labor-saving machin. 
ery for tiresome chores. It prepares him 
for the operation and care of larger en 
gines. 

Overtopping all other advantages of 
the small gasoline engine is the all-im. | 
portant one. of economy. Conservative 
estimates on the small gasoline engine, 
show that by its use upward of $50.00 can 
be saved in a year;-taking into account 
only chores, and work done by thé men. 
This amount would be considerably in- 
creased if woman’s work was also made a | 
part of its duties. A few cents worth of 
gasoline would suffice to do the hardest 
day’s washing, and experience shows, that 
in the work of pumping, two pints of 
gasoline will supply power to raise 2,00 
gallons of water against an 80-foot head. 

In coldest weather the — starts 
easily and does its work perfectly with 
very little attention. 

Thus, for the woman as well as her hus- 
band, gasoline and the internal-combus- 
tion engine have opened up the way not 
only to the enjoyment of more leisure 
time, but to a more economical accom- 
plishment of her work. It is not an ex 
pense, but an investment, as truly as are 
the machines that manufacturers have 
put at the disposal of her husband. Seen 
in this light, the returns not oily in mon- 
ey, but in comfort, satisfaction and edu- 
cational value, are great, compared with 
the moderate purchase price and 
operating expense. The husband who 
realizes that his wife’s work as well as 
his own can be put on a more profitable 
basis, by the use of gasoline te has 
taken an important step forward. 
oe 

Remedy for Fire Blight 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower-I 
would like to know what is the trouble 
with our apple trees. The leaves tum 
brown and fall, the fruit. withers and the 
limb or affected part of the tree looks 3 
if it had been scorched by fire. The bark 
cracks and the wood looks black or dark 
brown. In a few months it is dead 
has to be cut away. This disease seems 
to spread from tree to tree.—William 
Yates, Iowa. 


Reply: This disease is fire blight. 1 
would advise very severe pruning. ‘ 
off all branches that show any indications” 
at all of being affected and pull out ay 
trees that are in very bad condition 
Great care should be taken to wash the 
pruning saw used in an antiseptic or germe, 
cide after each operation so'as not 
carry the disease to other trees. All the) 
branches cut off want to be burned imme 
diately and the ground around your tee” 
kept_absolutely clean. In addition a 
this I would advise spraying évery 3 
with lime-sulphur. ] 
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“J wonder, Jake, that 
asked about Jefferson Jeffords. 3 ‘ 
“J remember the Jeffords family with 
Mott, Eber, Emily, Tibbit and a half- 
dozen other children that used to go to 
gchool with us,’’ replied Jake. 

“Yes, but I refer to Jefferson Jeffords, 
the head politician of Rush, the man who 
was always elected whenever he ran for 
gle he was always running.”’ 

“0 


lake. 

’ “Well, Jefferson Jeffords was much of a 
man. He leoked after the interests of 
the town. The last office he filled—and 
he filled it for many years~-was that of 
gupervisor, and he did his work to the 
gatisfaction of all concerned. He was 


you have not 


| guccessful financially and later in life 


bought one of the finest houses in the 
village, formerly owned by Nate Dauchey. 
He could make a speech without seeming 
effort. He was not too talkative, hence 
retained his reputation for wisdom. He 
had a daughter, a lovely and only child 
upon whom the father’s love was deeply 
intrenched. One time after our country 
school had closed for the day the children 
gathered together, seeming to_be dis- 
cussing some ae event. I learned 
latér that a child while skating on the 
village pond two miles away had fallen 
through the ice and was drowned. This 
was a remarkable event in a place where 
events of any kind seldom occurred. I 
ean remember nothing that was more 
tragical that ever happened about our 
old farm home. This child who was 
drowned that day was the daughter, the 
only child of our town politician, Jeffez- 
son Jeffords.”’ ‘ 

“T thought I had a nibble, but pues 
he was too small to get the hook in his 
mouth,”’ remarked Jake, who had almost 
forgotten that he was fishin during his 
inquiries about the old Rush residents. 
“What ever became of the village physi- 
cian, Dr. Hammond?” 

“T used to think when I was a boy on 
the farm that Dr. Hammond was one of 
the great men of the world. He looked 
wise and had a far-away expression imhis 
face when he was looking — a patient 
and diagnosing the case. His voice was 
sympathetic, peels from long prac- 
tice, but possibly from actual sympathy. 
If there were children about the houses of 
his patients he gave them particular 
attention, calling the girls Bessie and the 
boys Johnniee without being correctly 
advised as to their real names. The 
children thus addressed felt the honor 
keenly and usually stood at a distance 
sucking one of their fingers, not daring 
to approach closely tothe great man whose 
clothing smelled so distinctly of drugs 
even insects would flee from him in alarm. 

“Dr. Hammond was in every respect a 
medical man. He carried with him in a 
large case numerous drugs and remedies. 
On one occasion, fearing that he not 
the right remedy in his hand, he tasted 
of the cork with his tongue and found 
that the bottle contained strychnine. 
The slight dose that he secured from the 
cork came near ending his life. 

“The good doctor was not only the 
family physician. He was the friend, 
associate, and often the guest. of those 
who called-upon him for professional 
services. But never for a moment while 
seated at my father’s table as a guest 
could he or others seated at the table 
forget that he was a medical man. Even 
if they failed to scent the smell of drugs 
upon his clothes they would be reminded 
by the serious aspect of his voice and the 
wrinkles in his brow that he was deeply 
anxious for the welfare of the people under 

8 charge. : 

“The doctor lived in the outskirts of 
the village in a modest house, the front 
toom being occupied as his laboratory, 
comprising a large part of the entire 
building. His wife was a stately, intelli- 
gent and attractive lady, and her five 
girls greatly resembled her, They were 
in fact a delightful family and exceptional 
iM many respects. 2 

You remember that his wife died 
suddenly while he was living at Rush and 
that soon after he married a maiden lady, 

iss Louise Chamberlain, who lived only 


ut a year after her marriage to Dr. 


~ Hammond. Soon after this the good doctor 


, yes! I remember him now,’’ replied’ 


a 
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What Happened to the Boys 


Village 


(Continued from Last Month) 


moved away from Rush. I am told that 
he married a third wife, who survived 
him. He is now sleeping in the beautiful 
Rush cemetery. 

“I wish you to: notice at this point, 
Jake, that while some of us complain 
about the high charges made by the 
doctors for attendance upon ourselves 
or members of our family, few physi- 
cians at the’ present time accumulave 
largefortunes. I notice in the large cities 
that the doctors are not among the pluto- 
crats. We seldom hear to-day of a physi- 
cian who has died worth a million dollars. 
I refer to the family physician, being 
well aware that specialists, particularly 
surgeons, are ay rewarded for their 
services. But in old times the village 
doctor was often a wealthy man. For 
instance, Dr. Smith, who practiced medi- 
cine in the vill ge of Rush for fifty years, 
was considered a man of large wealth, 
but he was an exceptional character in 
every way.” 

*“‘How necessary it is,’’ said Jake, who 
was still hanging onto his fish-pole, ‘‘that 
the physician should be a man of moral 
integrity. I never heard a breath of 
suspicion against Dr. Hammond or Dr. 
Smith. 

‘But I have heard complaints of some 
of the physicians who have appeared in 
Rush since Dr. Hammond and br. Smith 
as regards their moral status. I approve 
of your sentiments., A physician has the 
entrée to numerous homes such as no other 
person possesses. Clergymen have the 
privilege of entering our homes at any 
time, night or day, but the physician has 
even further privileges which should not 
be permitted to any man of loose moral 
character. I approve of women physi- 
cians. How many ladies there are who 
shrink from the attendance of male physi- 
cians. It is the practice now in all the 
principal hospitals for women physicians 
to be present for the examination and 
treatment of women. ; 

“In the early days there was continu- 
ous warfare between the different schools 
of medicine, so that no allopath would 
counsel with a homeopath. These two 
schools were ready to fight each other on 
slight provocation. The physicians of 
the two schools would not speak to earh 
other upon the street, or ride in the same 
carriage or car if they could help it. As 
regards other schools the doctors were 
even more rabid. Every practitioner of 
other schools than their own was con- 
sidered a quack, and yet these so-called 
quacks often brought about cures which 
were beyond the reach of the allopaths, 
which was the leading school throughout 
the country. Further than this, some- 
times the good old doctor, who had prac- 
ticed in the village for fifty —_ or more, 
objected to the presence of the younger 
physician of his own school, whom he 
often considered an interloper who should 
be summarily kicked out of the district. 

“Looking back as far as I can remember, 
I recall the era of bleeding patients in 
order tg cure various troubles. This 
seems like the most insane method ever 
inaugurated on earth by medical men. 
In order to lessen the amount of life-giving 
blood in the system, live leeches were 
fastened upon different parts of the human 
anatomy. These leeches ately 
began to puncture-the skin and to gorge 
themselves with human blood. Another 
method of bleeding was through lancin 
the skin and placing a cup over the woun 
in such @ manner as to draw the blood 
freely from the artificial wound. We are 
told that George Washington did not die 
from the severe sickness which came 
upon him in his last dave, Se that his 
death was owing to being bled so freely 
by the attendant eam thus weak- 
ening his body, leaving the doorways 
open for microbes that destroyed his life. 

‘Nothing in. those early days was 
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known about germs which are now recog- seldom that we have the thinning of the 
nized as causing most of the ills of man- Kieffer pears completed until late in July 
kind. .Thousands upon thousands of or August, but the results are so apparent 
mothers died of blood poisoning in giving that we never omit the work. And when 
birth to their babes, but no one dreamed the Lombard plums, as well as some other 
at that early date that septic poison was varieties thag set the fruit thickly, are 
conveyed by one physician to hundreds loaded, it is found necessary as a rule to 
of his patients, as is so well known to-day. thin them out. While the fruit hangs so 
Lockjaw was prevalent but it had not been thickly that it is in clusters or clumps, the 
then discovered that germs of lockjaw.rot frequently starts in and is sure to go 
or tetanus are often present in garden or through the cluster. If the fruit is thin- 
other soil and that small wounds upon ned so that the plums all hang separately 
the hands or other parts of the body may and none toucheach other, the loss is much 
be the source of lockjaw or other dis- less from the rot. That thinning will 
eases. Theadvance in surgery since those insure annual bearing is a mistaken 
early days is phenomenal owing largely notion, yet some Lombard plum trees 
to the fact that failure in the past hasbeen that bore a good crop last year, and on 
caused by disease germs which are now which the fruit was thinned, are bearing 
so easily avoided. At the present time a good crop this season. 

wounds even in the brain and heart,in The cost of thinning is a matter worth 
lungs, bladder or stomach can be suc- considering—not so much because the 
cessfully treated. I know of one instance work is so expensive as because of the 
where the lower portion of the stomach saving in expense. If the fruit is to be 
had to be removed and sewed up, and a marketed it must be gathered anyway, 
new opening from the stomach made and which requires the most time—to 
higher up, which was connected with the pluck it and place it in the basket or to 
outlet, and the patient survived.” drop it on the ground? 


———— —y—-———- 


Thinning Fruit on Trees. Forest Fires. 

The practice of thinning fruit is re- For many years it has been a problem 
ceiving more attention each year. With how to stop, in an effective and rapid 
fruits of different kinds the best quality way, the ground fires, which have done 
is not produced without thinning. Of so much damage in the Adirondacks. 
course this work should have received Over large areas in the Adirondacks and 
attention before this number of the paper Catskills the mineral soil is covered, often 
is in the hands of the reader, but it is not several feet deep, with a duff or peat 
too late to gain much advantage still in which will often hold a smouldering fire 
case there is need of the work. The for many weeks and sometimes months. 
benefit may be seen from the practice of A sharp fire was set by the students of 
going over trees more than once in har- the State Ranger School, and in front of 
vesting the fruit, says Edward Hutchins this advancing fire was placed a string 
in the Fruit Belt. If in gathering the of dynamite cartridges, which as the fire 
early’ apples the first ripe specimens are reached the line were exploded and the 
taken andthe greener ones are left on fire was halted as effectively as if it had 
the trees a few days longer, the growth reached a stream of water. The dyna- 
that these will make after the others are mite threw up vast quantities of loose 
removed is almost astonishing to one who soil, leaving a ditch several feet deep. 
has not observed the difference. It is —The Chautauquan. 
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Great Improvement > 


New guide and improved Folding Sawing 
fi oF Ape on both ends of saw. Runs east 


on Seen ure, GIA CORDS in it 


and dead hickory by one man, Folds likea knife. Saw 
your wood quickly, easily. Saws any wood in any position 
on any ground. Coil springs adjusted to suit 
Write for catalog T-29 ;low price, with agency offer. 
SAWING MACHINE CO. 167 W. Harrison St, 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE S222's7'2=7°; 
_— = = = land and mode ee te Stee 





we producers of Albany Blue 
orsin Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Fire and Chimney Tops. Send forcata- 
log and prices. John H. Jacksen Tile Co., Inc., 90 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
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}]_‘1his Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you [!| & ~ 


A Genuine Kangaroo Skin 
Pocket Purse 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle. mountings and clasps. Fit for the 
pocket of any man or woman. 

Serid us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 
scription to Green’s 4 i 





ruit Grower for a whole year, 
and we will make you @ present of this excellent 
Pocket Purse. : 


Name 





P. 0. Address 





R. F. D. State 














BEIT 5 i] Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. [i| 5 








prrreies6 S CALECIDE "*s2x-- 


It pays to get in fall spraying whenever possible. 
There is danger in waiting for spring spraying. ‘‘Scalecide”’ is 
better than any other dormant spray, either for insects or fungi. 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 

Costs no more than lime-sulphur or the less effec- 
tive mixtures. Our booklet “Scalecide,The Tree Saver” mail- 
ed free. B. G. Pratt Cos Dept. “F’’, 5¢ Church St., N. Y. City- 
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The New Doctor 


By JACOB BROWN 
(Copyright, The Frank A. Munsey Co.) 


There was a suggestion of the Celt in 
Cathcart’s reddish hair and bluish eyes, 
and a Yankee keenness in the nasal lines. 
His chin was set, firm, beneath thin ie 
He was an American, a Harvard M.D. 
and an ex-Philadelphia hospital interne, 
thirty years old. He was a driving, grip- 

ing sort of man who drove and grip 
Pimelf as well as others; altogether, one 
equal to his environment in this Cali- 
fornia foot-hill town between the belts of 
grain and gold, its life vigorous from the 
strength of each. 

Now, closing Cyrus Drummond’s gate 
after his first professional visit to the 
family, he wore a mood of elation. To 
become the family physician of the Drum- 
monds was to live down the sobriquet 
‘‘the new doctor.” Hitherto, they had 
employed old Carver. This time, how- 
ever, Gavin, the youngster of twelve, 
having sustained a compound fracture of 
the left leg, the result of a dare to jump 
from the barn roof, Carver had been ig- 
nored, probably because of his growing 
fondness for liquor. : 

Cathcart had done a good job, and he 
knew it, and he hoped for further recog- 
nition. His hope was the more confident 
in view of the manifest approval which 
he had read in the little mother’s anxious 
eyes—eyes that focused the whole of an 
ideally maternal nature—a blending of 
love and mind and will. : 

Ten weeks saw the boy again leading 
his cronies, and Cathcart wondering just 
how big a bill the traffic would bear. 
Immediate dollars were as large as full 
moons to him, while the patronage of 
the Drummonds meant the highest stand- 
ing in the region. Moreover, Cyrus 
Drummond and his money, though he 
was the richest man in four counties, 
were notoriously adhesive. 
determined that, where the patient could 
meet it, his services must be taken at 
his own valuation; and Cathcart was not 
modest. 

Cyrus Drummond was known to him 
chiefly, by reputation. He was styled 
“the old man.” The expression imported 
an age of sixty years, witnessed by white 
hair and flowing beard; a patriarchal 
dominance in wealth, politics, and reli- 
gion, but no depletion of mental or physi- 
eal powers; and, from the populace in 
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eneral, a trace of affection and an abun- 
lance of fear. He owned the bank, be- 
sides mines, ranches, and roads; he named 
the Congressmen; he chose and dismissed 
the ministers of at least one denomination. 
A week after the treatment of the boy 
had ceased, the old man entered the new 


ped doctor’s office, ignored the offer of a chair, 


and asked the amount of his indebtedness, 
his left hand in his pocket proclaiming 
that he paid cash. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,’’ said 
Cathcart. 

The old man smiled a grim, slow smile, 
belied by a hardening in the eyes. 

“That’s altogether too much, young 
man. I won’t pay it.’’ 

The Celtic in Cathcart began to glow. 

“That is my charge, Mr. Drummond, 
I shall not come down.”’ 

“As you please, sir. I don’t waste 
words or time. I’ll not pay it;” and he 
turned and started to leave. 

Catheart had a dim . remembrance, 
afterward, of having speculated, for a 
second, as to whether or not the broad 
shoulders of the man could go squarely 
through the doorway. He was, however, 
thoroughly angry, and he did not hesitate 
for words. 

‘You will pay it, sir, and within twenty- 
four hours, or stand suit.’ 

Cyrus Drummond turned 
fronted by the first man who 
him in years. 

“Young man,’ he said, the white 
beard undulating ‘menacingly from chin 
to tip, ‘‘don’t you know that I can make 
or break you?’ 

‘Damn you, sir; you can do neither. 
Good day, sir!’’ and Cathcart walked 
into his se office, where he stayed 
until he heard the closing of the outer 
oor. 
The next morning he received a check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. He 
did not need to be told that Cyrus Drum- 
mond had forbidden his wife to employ 
Dr. Cathcart again; nor was he surprised 
when two or three families, including that 
of one of the ministers, which he had come 
to regard as his own, reverted to Carver. 

He was, however, quite unprepared, a 
month later, for another summons to the 
Drummond residence. Gavin brought the 
message and explained that his sister, 
Evelyn, had returned from college because 
of an epidemic of diphtheria 
she had a very sore throat. On the way 
to the house, Gavin explained another 
matter. 

‘Father doesn’t like you a little bit,”’ 
he said. ‘He swore you shouldn’t come 
to the house again; but mother told him 
he could have any doctor he wanted for 
himself, but that the family was going to 
have the best one in town, and that was 
you. And I think so, too.” 

Cathcart laughed and said he was glad 
to have Gavin for a friend; but he was 
thinking of the little woman with a will 
of her own. 

“T’ll bet you can fight.” 
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The doctor’s hearty iene betokened 
the complete eement of his attention. 

“Why, what makes you think so?”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t know exactly. I can fight, 
myself.”’ | 

“Gavin,” this rather decided, ‘“‘it’s 
wrong to fight. at is,’’ he must not 
lie to the child, ‘“‘unless in a good cause.” 

‘We—ell, that’s better than what m 
Sunday-school teacher says. She says 
— t = at all.’”’ 

‘Only when it is necessary in a good 
cause. You think about it.’’ 

They had reached the steps of the house 
and the boy stood below, not intending 
to enter. As Cathcart went in, he heard: 

“T’ll ask Evelyn about it. You'll like 
Evelyn.” 

But Gavin did not soon see his sister 
again. The sore throat was already a 
malignant and rapidly developing attack 
of diphtheria, and rigid isolation was 
necessary. Cathcart, however, saw her 
every day, and often twice and thrice a 
day, for nearly two weeks. 


II 


It did not take many days to justify 
Gavin’s prophecy. A strong man knows 
his own heart, as he knows his mind, 
without doubting delay. - But seeing her 
there, in the house of her father, forbade 
that he should show his feeling. Whether 
or not his conscious effort to regard the 
restriction was successful, Evelyn alone 
could tell; he could not. 

But she was well now; he had made 
his last professional visit, and, returning 
from a long drive to the Sierra Mine, 
where he cared for the sick and injured 
under contract with the company, he 
stopped, and left his, horse tied to a tree 
while he gathered golden poppies. Farther 
on, he stopped again and went up a shady 
little glen, whence he returned with hands 
full of maidenhair fern. 

Fortune favored him, and he found 
Gavin in front of the house. Giving the 
flowers to the youngster, he bade him 
take them to his sister, and drove on, 
chuckling at the lessening of esteem 
which had shown in the frank face of his 
messenger. 

A week later Evelyn Drummond en- 
tered Dr. Cathcart’s office just before 
the close of his regular office hours. The 
last patient preceding her had left, and 
he was glad, when he opened the door 
and saw her, that only she should see his 
countenance. That she should see it 
and read it did not embarrass him at all. 

Her greeting was unperturbed gaiety, 
and the mischief in her eyes went well 
with her tailored suit and summer mil- 


ery. 
“Don’t doctors say, ‘How do you do?’ 
to people in their offices?” she asked 
as he stood silent. ‘You always said it 
so professionally at the house.” 

He welcomed the lead. 

“T shall never greet you agrees | 
outside of your home, Miss Drummond. 

“Well,”’ she countered, ‘‘I came to see 
you professionally. I am returning to 
college to-morrow; and the faculty re- 
quires a physician’s certificate from every 
student who has been ill, to the effect 
that she has quite recovered.” 

“T’ll write it now,’”’ he said, entering 
his ‘et bigns office. 

There was a bit of exasperation, about 
her mouth as he retreated, and she fol- 
lowed him and stood at the door, which 
he had left open. 

‘May I look in while you are writing?”’ 

“Of course, Miss Drummond; but you 
will find little to interest you.’ 

She looked about her. 

“You haven’t a thing on your walls 
except your old diploma. men 
are so conceited!” 

He swung round and faced her, reck- 
less admiration in his direct gaze. 

“I see a picture wherever I look,’ he 
said. 

She ignored the remark and made out 
to read the Latin on his sheepskin. 

He finished his pe and gave it to 
her, noting that all the mischief had left 
her face and that her eyes had resumed 
their habitual resemblance to her moth- 
er’s. 

“It was nice of you, Dr. Cathcart, to 
send me the flowers.”’ 

Confusion ruled his features, but it 
fled as he replied: 

“T have to thank 
to the existence of 

“I didn’t cause 
of your friends. 
yo:: from your patients. 
she held out her hand. 


ou for a reawakening 
wers.’” 

ou to be thoughtful 

ut I must not keep 

Good-by,”’ and 






He did not deprecate her manner of 
leaving or seek otherwise to detain her 
He did, however, venture a bold stroke 
as he formally touched her hand. 

“May I write to you?” he asked. 

She liked his way of ignoring the cheg; 
opportunities ‘and of risking rebuff 
more straightforward, and in reality mong 
courteous, advances. 

“I should like to have you; but—[’j 
ask mother. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” he said, closing the door 
after her and returning to his desk. 

He thought of the girlish frankneg 
with which she had referred his requegt 
to her mother, and he thought of her girl. 
ish moods, and he thought of the pic 
tures on his walls and vowed that no 
others should displace them. How could 
he endure not to see her, were it not for 
those visions—the dark, abundant haiy 
and the deep-blue eyes, crowning a face 
and figure all grace and delicately rounded 
slenderness? 

To his ise she wrote to him: 

“My dear Doctor Cathcart: Mother says 
that father would not approve of oy 
corresponding; so I take this means of 
informing you. One leiter cannot make’ 
@ correspondence. 

“But it is very stupid of you to quarrel 
with father, and I expect you to have 
made up with him 7 the holidays. Un. 
a good-by. Evelyn Drummond. 


Cd 


S. ‘It’swrongtofight.’ E. D.” 
In spite of the prohibition, he found 
the missive very sweet, and he took to 


carrying it about and reading it now-and 
then when he was alone. 
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Thus, one day in flaming-leafed Oo. 
tober, while on his way to the Sierra 
Mine, he had just replaced it in his pocket 
when he came to the beginning of the 
toll-road, over which lay the last half 
of his journey. It was his custom to stop 
and chat a moment with old Tom, the 
gatekeeper; but this time Tom was talking 
to Cyrus Drummond, who sat erect in 
his buggy behind the fast little sorrel 
he habitually drove. Cathcart kept his 
horse at a trot. Thinking of Evelyn, 
however, he was on the watch for a chance 
to make some advance toward friendli- 
ness, and he stopped, readily enough, 
when the old man threw up his hand in 
— imperious signal that he should | 

080. 

‘How do you do, sir?’”’ said Cathcart. 

The answer struck sadly upon the 
strings of his good intention. 

“IT do well enough. Why don’t you 
pay your toll?” 

he doctor broke the habit of a life 
time and returned a soft answer. 

“My contract with the mining com- 
pany provides that I shall not pay toll. 

he company is heavily interested in the 
road.”’ 

‘Well, I’m interested, too; and I 
don’t intend that you should have any 
favors.”’ é 

“You'll have to settle that with the 
company, sir. Good day.”’ 

Cathcart hoped to get away before 
his temper broke; but as he finished 
speaking, the old man, whip in hand, 
jumped to the ground and _ seized his 
horse by the bit, leaving his own t0 
the ae 

“We'll settle it here and now!” he 
retorted. ‘You pay toll or you don't 
go on this road.” : 

The insolent action loosed all the ire 
in Catheart’s nature and it flooded the 
more violently for having been dammed 
so long. ‘a , 

“J will go on this road and I won't 
pay toll! But first I’m going to 
you something. You’ve had things your 
own way in this region so long that 
you’ve come to think you own every 
man, woman and child in it. You know 
areal man when you see one; you've got 
people and cattle and dollars all mixed 
up. 


His anger and disgust had given af 
increasingly ugly rasp to his voice, 
there was, finally, nothing in his mal- 
ner and tone but temper and contempt 
as he said: : 

“Get out of my way or I’ll drive over 
you!” ae ak 

Cyrus Drummond towered, for & 
ond, white and tense, at the horse’s head, 
Then the whip in his hand was ; 
and he st toward the man who bad — 
reviled him. One step and another 
he was halted, a six-shooter leveled at 
his breast. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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Get Your Trees Direct From the Grower 


We offer the following list for Fall Planting: 


APPLE TREES PLUM TREES CURRANTS GOOSEBERRIES 
PEAR TREES QUINCE TREES RASPBERRIES GARDEN ROOTS 
CHERRY TREES GRAPE VINES BLACKBERRIES ORNAMENTALS 


Send for your copy of our New Fall Catalog Today! 

Fall Catalog contains a list of trees and small fruits which you should plant this 
October and November. 

You will also get our new valuable book on “Canning Fruit” if you ask for it. 
Send today! 
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